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Sovergians of the olden time had their jesters; 
and the “ sovereign people ” on this side the water 
have revived the fashion, with several other useful 
things dyg up from the rubbish of the past. Every 
circle coystituting a court, every individual of which 
is aking, has its “ queer genius,” and every little 
village has its privileged quizzer, its regular install- 
ed jester. It is this important personage who goes 
about at night changing signs, leaving the barber’s 
pole at the door of the merchant most renowned for 
shaving, putting “turning” on the county Surro- 
gate’s office, and “fancy goods” on the young 
ladies’ seminary. The same enterprising gentle- 
man pastes a little slip of white paper over the M 
when the hand-bills announce there is to be a mass 
meeting, sews up the top of his bed-fellow’s hose, 
rings door-bells on his way home from a pleasant 
spree at midnight, and imitates most succesfully 
the inarticulate language of every animal, from the 
tremulously vain crow of the novice cock up to the 
roar of the infuriated bull! Oh, whata terror the 
humor-loving wight is to adventurous children and 
housemaids in search of recreation ! 

We are not without our jester at Alderbrook of 
course—as well dispense with hot coffee and muf- 
fins at breakfast. Ruggles Raffles, the gentleman 
who officiates in the capacity of mirth-maker gen- 
eral to their magistrates the sovereign people of 
Alderbrook, is a fat, jolly personage, with a peculiar 
funny rolling gait when he walks, and a way quite 
as peculiar and quite as funny of putting up his feet 
or hands when he sits. There is a laugh nestled 
in every curve of his big ugly fingers, whether they 
exercise their muscles in expressive gestures, or 
lay themselves away to rest on his knee ; and the 
knee itself crooks a little differently from any other 
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mortal knee, so that you mechanically pinch your 
lips together when you look at it to prevent an un- 
seemly explosion. Some say Rug Raffles never 
does any harm with his mischief, while others as 
decidedly declare that such doings never come to 
any good. Ifour jester really occupies the innocent 
state of betweenity ascribed to him, he is better off 
than most of us. I do not know whether the sin 
of neglecting to do good finds a fair offset in the 
virtue of neglecting to do evil, but I fancy that it 
is rather difficult to find a nearer balancing of 
accounts. So Rug Raffles after all is nota man 
to be despised, though his calling be not of the high- 
est order. If our jester would but confine his pranks 
to undignified people and to six days, he would be 
rather more popular with the respectables, but pro- 
priety (or rather tact) is one of the things Rug 
Raffles lacks the genius for. So he sometimes ex- 
poses himself to the severity of deacon Palmer’s 
mental love-pats which he receives with all due 
humility. I have in my memory now an occasion 
of this kind. 
wearied of our good old parson Brown, and desired 
something more modern than his pious, homely 
simplicity. Parson Brown exercised the law of 
love entirely, and this was made to appear a crime 


There was a time when some of us 


by some uneasy spirits who thought the go-ahead 
system might be made to operate in the church at 
Alderbrook as in the church and world elsewhere. 
So our wisely gentle pastor was pushed out of the 
place that he had oceupied since Alderbrook was a 
forest to make room for a successor. 
suitable man was the first ery ; but any thing for a 
change soon became the rule of action, though it 
was not exactly bodied in words; so in reality 
the new pastor owed his entire popularity to being, 
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as deacon Palmer ventured to whisper, “a new 
broom.” A tall, stiff formal man, with a loud mo- 
notonous voice, and a manner of mingled pompos- 
ity and severity came among us, to edify our elders 
with abtruse theories and throw a shadow on the 
hearts of us little children, who had been fed by 
lessons of love from his predecessor. I do not 
know how the congregation at large looked upon 
the new pastor, but the children and the Rug Raf- 
fleses clung with all their hearts to the old regimé, 
and hated most cordially “ sour pastor Lawsley.” 
Besides the Browns were almost broken-hearted at 
the indignity done them ; to say nothing of the res- 
pectable living which they had lost, thus throwing 
them unexpectediy upon the slender resources of 
uninitiated money-makers. And who should pity 
them, pray, if we did not? And how should we 
ever expect pardon for our ingratitude if we could 
find it in our hearts to take kindly to one we 
believed their enemy? We could not, and we 
would not, and so there was nothing left us but to 
wage an uncompromising war with parson Laws- 
ley. To be sure it was little that we children could 
do but get tired and rustle our dresses and rattle 
our feet about in church ; but Rug Raffles was a 
man of means. Many were the lettered strips of 
board which came to label the parsonage in the 
night time, now proclaiming there was “ pig iron” 
within, and now “ white-washing done” by the 
master of the mansion; but still the Rev. Mr. 
Lawsley walked with the same air of consequence 
up and down the village side walk, till Rug Raf- 
fles wished himself a fly and thought very highly 
of nose-tickling. Sometimes he managed to pin 
strips of paper to the Rev. gentleman’s coat with 
rather gay scraps of songs upon them; but these 
were soon removed, and, strange to say, without 
an abatement of dignity. 

Our church is an old-fashioned one, with a good 
fat weathercock (that wheezes when the wind 
blows as though it had the asthma) upon the bel- 
fry, and big plain glass windows guiltless of shut- 
ters, commanding a view of the whole village and 
the farm houses upon its skirts. There is a large 
gallery extending all around the inside, the front 
of which is occupied by a very fine-toned organ, 
(purchased in honor of the new pastor,) and a half 
score of vocalists, and the back just behind the 
pulpit by the “boys and loafers.” Among this 
mottled company Rug Raffles reigns king. Not 
that he exactly classes himself with either, but other 
people do it for him. The respectable call him a 
loafer and the boys are very sure he belongs to 
them. One morning parson Lawsley walked into 
the pulpit as usual, read a portion of scripture and 
then a hymn, and sat down to examine his notes. 
Immediately above him, peering over the gallery 
with a most waggish expression of countenance, 
leaned Rug Raffles, his fat arms folded beneath his 
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chin, and his round head wagging from side to side 
as though there had been a thought in it disinclined 
to quiet. There was a striking contrast between 
the long chin, hollow temples, cadaverous cheeks 
and severely serious face below, and the puff-cheek- 
ed, peaked-eyed, mirth-clipped visage peering 
down upon him with a ludicrous expression of 
mock gravity which sent a smile to many a lip. 
Soon the hynin was ended and the preacher rose 
and leaned upon his cushioned desk to pray. The 
heads of the more reverend part of the congrega- 
tion were bowed, while Rug Raffles entertained 
the rest. He pulled a line from his pocket, disen- 
tangled a fish hook from his vest, and attaching it 
to the line, began to lower it towards the sofa in 
the pulpit. People stared and smiled, for it was 
scarce to be expected that Rug Raffles would make 
a good “ fisher of men.” 
ject. 


But this was not his ob- 
After he had angled for sometime on the 
sofa his eye suddenly brightened, the corners of 
his mouth retreated toward his ears, and with a 
nod and wave of triumph, which very nearly con- 
vulsed the waiting congregation with laughter, he 
suddenly brought his prize to light. He had man- 
aged to catch his hook upon a thread, and the 
Rev. Mr. Lawsley’s sermon was fast approaching 
the gallery. An involuntary titter caused deacon 
Palmer and several others to raise their heads ; 
but Rug Raffles was carefully conning his notes, 
and the cause of the untimely mirth was undiscov- 
erable. The prayer ended, another hymn was 
sung and the preacher began to look about him 
for his sermon. He thrust his hands first in one 
pocket and then in the other, examined the contents 
of his hat, turned over the leaves of the bible with 
irreverent haste, again rumaged his pockets, look- 
ed upon the floor, and then paused to wipe the 
heavy perspiration from his brow, little dreaming 
that his lost manuscript was far above his head. 
But if he had turned an eye upward he would have 
seen nothing but Rug Raffles gazing down inqui- 
ringly upon him as though wondering if the imper- 
turbable parson Lawsley had really gone mad. 
As for the congregation, some were enjoying the 
joke without compunction, while others, according 
to their different dispositions, had their sympathies 
enlisted in behalf of the distressed clergyman. But 
both classes found it difficult to restrain their laugh- 
ter. At last the preacher in evident despair, open- 
ed his bible, turned over the leaves handful after 
handful, and finally, in a strange state of nervous 
excitement, paused as though to calm his thoughts. 
Rug Raffles spread the sermon before him, donned 
a pair of horn-mounted spectacles with the glasses 
out, and began to look important. Parson Lawsley 
announced his text, and Rug Raffles nodded ap- 
prebatively. The preacher commenced his exor- 
dium, and Rug nodded again with a patronizing 
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u ( air which said as plainly as words, * good boy ! bler; and there was not a prettier woman within 
a ) good boy! he has his lesson nicely.” Ina mo- } fifty miles of Alderbrook than the pale, sweeicrea- | 
3 ment, however, the preacher began toextemporize, ; ture, who occupied the tiny cottage at the foot of 
4 ; and Rug frowned and shook his head violently. > the hill near the toll gate. 
A It was too much for the gravity of the initiated part ; Beautiful, indeed was young Nelly Tinsley: ( 
q of the audience, and there was a half-smothered » more beautiful now than when decked inthe gay- | 
burst of laughter which started even themselvesand { est finery the shops of Alderbrook afforded, she | 
E put parson Lawsley to the torture. He was not ; moved among us without a shadow on her brow. 
2 \ accustomed to speaking extemporaneously, and he ; Now sad thought had drawn lines upon her face 
’ ( fancied he had excited the laugh by his awkward- painfully intelligible ; the blue veins crossed her 
3 } ness. The preacher went on hesitatingly and } temples with unusual distinctness ; her eyes were 
i tremblingly ; Rug Raffles frowned and shook his > dimmed with night-watching, and her smal] hand 
4 » head, now and then giving a quick nod of appro- ; had grown thin and half-transparent. How had 
| bation; andthe audience was a most irreverently 2 the blithe, ruddy daughter of farmer Bly changed! } 
a ’ smiling one. At last the strange sermon ended } Nelly Bly had been a bright, fun-loving girl, who / 
4 and the preacher leaned over his desk to pray. ¢ was petted and indulged until she grew willful and 
Immediately Rug Raffles commenced operations » spurned every rein but that of love. She yielded 
again. He drew a piece of twine from his pocket, , to her father because she loved hit ; but when a 
‘ and tying it loosely around the pilfered sermon } stronger love came to her heart she forgot her 
- , began lowering it toward the sofa. Down,down, ; obedience to the first. Young Arthur Tinsley 
4 slowly and carefully it came; then there wasa » smoothed back her hair, and told ler how dear 
; } sudden jerk, and the disengaged line was gathered 2 was every golden thread to him; pressed her pret- 
-. / up and stowed away in the pocket of the jester. } ty hand between his own; looked into her eyes 
r: ) The clergyman ended his prayer and turned to the until they grew dreamy as his; kissed the smile 
‘ ) sofa. There lay his lost sermon in the very spot } from her bright lip, and finally unlocked a foun- ( 
a | where he had placed it. He started backward » tain of delicious tears which had till nowslumber- ) 
: { with astonishment and, unfortunately being nearer » ed deep down in her nature. Who would not ( 
) the side of the pulpit than he had imagined, los: > grow familiar with tears must never love; who } 
* his balance on the top stair and turned a somerset » would not love must barter all the wealth of the | 
ze. to the bottom. That parson Lawsley had surely } measureless depths of the human heart for the bub- 
i gone mad was the general impression, and the » ble which dances on its surface. The bubble went 
+ congregation scattered, leaving Rug Raffles in the ; from Nelly’s heart, the glitter from her lip, andup { 
i vestibule chuckling over the success of his feat. » gushing from the rich depths below came a foun- 
After this everybody took occasion to tack a smile ; tain never more to be sealed, not even in eternity. 

) tothe name of parson Lawsley whenever it was > Love made the spirit of Nelly Bly meek, but it 
mentioned, and in six months time our dear old } made it strong too. So when the stubborn old | 

| pastor was re-installed in his office and we have ? farmer told her that if she became the wife of the 
never wearied of him since. When deacon Pal- ; beggarly artist Tinsley his door should be forever 
mer first heard the truth of the Lawsley story, he ’ closed against her, she turned and with a touch- } 

} gave Rug Rafilesa serious reprimand and present- } ing, beautiful faith, added her hand to her heart's 
ed him with a new coat! This was anerain ? gift. What a holy thing is that love which clos- } 

) Rug’s life. His seedy thread-bare habiliments } ing the eyes upon a brilliant future turns to low- 
had tried severely the affection between warp and liness and clouds, and whispers to the beloved one 
woof, and though he was never weary of caressing } “ only thee and Heaven!” Iknowthereare men 

se } the friends that had stood by him through weal and ? of cold theories who would prove to me that Nelly  { 
Ss ’ wo, he was in truth far from heart-broken at the Bly acted far from right, and I should be speech- 
4 ’ thought of a separation from them. ; less before them; but when they are away with 
But the deacon had not thought of one thing— >» their arguments I cannot remember what they 
that the new coat would need shapeliness—and } have said, and so! find myself pronouncing the | 
Ee Rug was quite above carrying about with him such ? love of our meek-eyed, white-browed neighbor. a | 
> tradesman-like things as dollars and cents. Be- 
4 { sides there was not a tailor in Alderbrook who 
E ) would trust him. Nothing daunted, however, our 
ee ) hero shouldered his cloth and marched to every 
a ) door. It was of no use; every shop was over- 


4 ‘ stocked with work, and poor Rug was in a quanda- 
ry. Butat last a bright thought came. He wouldn’t 
have his coat made by a clumsy awkward man, 
not he. Women’s delicate fingers were far nim- 
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> beautiful and a holy thing. 
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; Farmer Biy had no other child, and so afier 

; Nelly’s marriage the great farm-house became a 
desolate place, and he so surly and ill-natured 

} that children ran and hid themselves at the sound 

Nelly Tinsley was very proud 


of his voice. At iirst 
of her husband, for she knew well how to appreciate 
his genius ; and she was delighte. to find that she 
could aid in its development by svothing and en- 
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couragement. But soon pride began to lose itself 
in anxiety. Trials were in the way and he grew 
irritable ; trials increased and he bent beneath 
them ; still others came and health and spirits 
yielded. A strong man could scarce have wrest- 
led with such a fortune ; but Arthur Tinsley had 
the helpless simplicity of a child and the sensitive- 
ness ofa woman Fora while poor Nelly strag- 
gled on cheerfully and uncomplainingly, and then 
as uncomplainingly, but with a heart-ache written 
in every line of her face, she came with her sick 
husband and dying child back to Alderbrook. Oh, 
how changed was that bright young face with the 
merry heart-glow lighting up either cheek! Could 
that pale, fragile creature be Nelly Bly? The 
rugged old farmer turned from her despairing cry 
and shut the door against her with an oath ; and 
for an hour did poor Nelly lie like one dead at the 
roots of the white rose bushes among which she 
had spent her bird-like hours before she knew sor- 
row. At last she arose and reeled back to the vil- 
lage ; not quite broken-hearted, for her husband was 
yet life to her; and though he was now but the 
wreck of the impassioned, enthusiastic, heartfull Ar- 
thur Tinsley, that shattered wreck was far dearer to 
her than the noble scathless structure. Her heart 
had grown to him in their humiliation. Was she 
not his world ashe washer’s?) Immeasurably blest 
was young Nelly Tinsley even in her misery ; and 
as she knelt by the sick couch of her husband that 
night, and soothed his aching head and listened to 
his low tones, sometimes querulous, sometimes 
melting with tenderness, there was not one act of 
her life toward him she would have recalled. Some 
people made mention of the fact that there had 
been no parental blessing on the union and shook 
their head, remarking that “such things were 
always punished sooner or later;” but Nelly 
would have stared at them in bewilderment. Sure- 
ly there was nothing like punishment in her. She 
had certainly suffered very deeply, but it was with 
him ; and could all her father’s lands buy a single 
hour of that time made invaluable by love? Why 
there was a blessedness in her very sufferings, 
consecrated as they were to a holy affection ; and 
while she was wearing out life in poverty and low- 
liness she would not have exchanged for a diadem 
her sacred wealth of heart. Where the shadows 
rest the violets spring freshest and sweetest. Ifthe 
sunlight must needs kiss the perfume from my vio- 
lets, heaven keep me ever in the shadow. We 
are wayward children and do not always know 
what is good for us; but we have a Father above 
who, when he takes from us the dross and tinsel, 
blesses us with such things as the angels have. 
When our first mother went out of Eden in sorrow 
she carried an Eden in her heart ; there are some 
who live in Elen now but their hearts are barren. 
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Nelly Tinsley found a home with an old woman 
to whom she had been kind in better days, and 
the villagers buried her child, and then she was 
comparatively forgotten. Her husband sometimes 
rose from his couch long enough to try a little 
with his pencil, but the most trifling efforts were 
usually repaid by long dreary days of sickness ; 
then he would become peevish, talk of starv- 
ing and of doctor’s bills, beg them to let him 
die, for he was all that kept Nelly from wealth 
and happiness, and bitterly bewail his folly in ever 
having deprived her of a home. Nelly answered 
cheeringly every murmur but the last; but that 
scarce sincere regret was always dissipated by her 
tears. Then came the words of tenderness 
which turned Nelly’s sad heart into a habitation 
of subdued, sorrow-shaded bliss. The old woman 
with whom Nelly had found a home, supported 
herself by her needle, and so the young wife was 
soon initiated into the more substantial mysteries. 

Rug Raffles had no hope of inducing dame 
Gaskill to make his coat, for he was quite aware 
that his credit was not very high with her; but 
Nelly Tinsley probably had many dreary, unoccu- 
pied hours; and he argued, as he wended his way 
to her humble door, that he would be doing her a 
great favor in furnishing her with employment. 

“Nothing like industry to keep trouble away— 
so I’ve heard say ;” soliloquized Rug Raffles, as he 


trundled his burly corpus over the ‘little strip of 


tan-bark at the road side. “Industry! ha! ha! 
That’s why J don’t have trouble, I suppose. Ha! 
ha! A little job for the squire to-night, just to keep 
him from sublimating on the top of his big stilts— 
um! only a trifle,” and Rug Raffles winked and 
nodded, and looked about him as though he had 
been making confidants of the fence and bushes. 
** Well, J am a philanthropist, there’s no disputing 
that. Parson Brown is a pretty good—a pretty 
good man—but he wouldn’t crawl out of his bed 
ofa dark night to benefit the public in the way I 
do, I reckon. Yes, the public—that’s the word— 
I’m a PUBLIC BENEFACTOR, ha! ha! They say a 
laugh is the best medicine. I make every body 
laugh, and so I’m the biggest doctor in Alder- 
brook. So, so—this is the house. Not quite a 
palace, for sure. Wonder if Miss Nelly Bly don’t 
want to get back into the old farm-house—seems 
to me that was rather more comfortable.” 

When Rug Raffles made known his errand he 
found, as he had anticipated, dame Gaskill quite 
overstocked with work. 

“ Can’t make it, dame?” 

“No; my customers—” 

“Rayther queer!” and Rug regarded the empty 
table and work-shelf, with an expression peculiarly 
quizzical. 

“ But my customers—” 
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« Supposing I should wait a week or two?” 

“ Oh, it would make no difference ; I have pile 
on pile of work ; and my customers—” 

“ Well now, dame Gaskill, could you find time 
to make it next year?” interrupted Rug, fixing 
his peaked eyes on her with a kind of mesmeric 
stare, and puffing oyt his full cheeks ; “ I like your 
work amazingly, dame, and I’m willing to be 
accommodating, | am.” 

“I think J can make it.” The words came in 
soft, tremulous tones from the farther end of the 
long narrow room, which Rug immediately whis- 
pered himself was occupied by an angel. The 
speaker was leaning over a couch, with one thin 
hand resting caressingly on a brow even thinner 
and paler than itself; and as she turned her face 
to speak, Rug, careless as he was, discerned the 
traces of tears on her now flushed cheek, and knew 
by hereager tones that his favor was duly esteemed. 

“ You!” exclaimed dame Gaskill. “ Why, you 
never made a coat in your life! Think of stitching 
the collar, and working the button-holes, and 
pressing it off, and all that. No, no! You can’t 
make it.” 

“ If—if you would show me,” began Nelly, hesi- 
tatingly, “ if you would show me, perhaps——” 

“But I can’t show you—I shall have no time 
for showing you.” 

“ T should like to do it, indeed!” burst from the 
lips of the poor wife, as she clasped her pale hands 
helplessly over her face, and the tears gushed like 
a shower of precious things—less precious than they 
those pure heart-jawels !—from between her atten- 
uated fingers. 

« And you shall do it!” exclaimed Rug, setting 
down his foot emphatically. 

A look of gratitude and a sob was the answer. 

“Stitching the collar,’—began the unrelenting 
dame. 

“The collar needn’t be stitched. There is no 
use in spoiling the young woman’s eyes stitch- 
ing collars. Who ever looks at my collar, I should 
like to know?” 

“And the button-holes,”—continued the per- 
tinacious dame. 

“ Don't want button-holes—won’t have button- 
holes—button-holes always break out and make a 
great bother. Button-holes are among the orna- 
mentals, and I’m principled against ornamentals.” 

“ Lud-a-mercy, Mr. Raffles!” 

“Tt’s no use, dame. Right about face! hands 
and eyes down! The young woman shall do it.” 
“ But Mr. Raffles—” 

“T tell ye she shall do it!” 
“Tt never will do togive it up so,” thought 


dame Gaskill ; though to tell the truth, she had been , 


watching in great anxiety all the morning for a 
customer ; and so she rose and joined Nelly at the 
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other end of the room. Rug did not hear the first 
remarks ; but, after a few moments, entreatingly 
and deprecatingly came the words, “Oh it is 
necessary—it is ; and he couldn’t have the heart to 
keep back the money from me.” 

“Certainly not if he had it; but Rug Raffles 
hasn’t known the color of a coin this many a day, 
I'll warrant me.” 

“Tt isa solemn fact, dame,” whispered Rug to 
himself, at the same time fumbling in his empty 
pockets. 
sure he will; 
trust him; I 


“He will get the money, I am 
he looks good-natured, and I will 
am certain he will get it.” 

“ Ifhe only could, mistress pretty-lips,’ was the 
aside of Rug, “but where in the name of old shoes 
and ragged elbows is it to come from? That’s what 
I should just like to know.” 

“ You will lose it,” pursued the dame. 

“ Heaven forbid ! and he so ill, and so worried 
when I take the needle.” 

“Tt is a great pity you should worry him.” 

“Oh, I will not. Iwill do it while he sleeps. 
He always has a long sleep afier midnight.” 

« And kill yourself?” 

“Oh no, I am so well and strong!” 

The dame sighed; and Rug drew the cuff of 
his coat across his eyes—probably to shade them 
from the sunlight. 

“ But you do not need this money just now ; you 
paid the doctor's bill yesterday, and there is plenty 
of arrow-root left for these two or three days yet ; 
of course there is no danger that you and I ~will 
starve. Just wait patiently and some job will come 
worth having before you need the money.” 

Nelly looked around to assure herself that the 
invalid slept, and then answered sofily, “ He asked 
me for paints this morning and it was a hard thing 
to deny him. I never have done that before. Med- 
icine may drive the pain away, but he will go wild 
if poverty keep him from the exercise of his art. 
The paints are worth more to him than medicine.” 

“ Why he couldn’t use them, if—” 

“ But he must have them, if I go out into the 
streets and beg.” 

“Nonsense, child! I have no patience with you. 
to indulge his whims. 
You got this terrible cough sitting up in the cold 


You will kill yourself 


room to earn the money for that canvass ; and then 
the ungrateful fellow pushed his foot through it 


just because some of his figurations didn’t suit 


him. There, don’t ery, child—don’t ery! I didn’t 
mean to hurt your feelings. Sick folks must be in- 
dulged, I suppose, and Mr. Tinsley isn’t always so ; 
but Lmust say you are an angel to take his_ high- 


handed doings so sweetly, when he is put out. And 


I must say it is rather hard for you to kill yourself 


for a whimsey.” 
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Rug Raffles had found his chair rather uncom- 
fortable during the conference of the two women, 
' and particularly since in their earnestness they had 
allowed their voices to rise to a hearing pitch. He 
— the right leg over the left knee, then the left 

leg over the right knee, trotted his foot, drummed 
with his hands on the crown of his hat, hitched, 

fidgeted, whistled, and finally, in the midst of a 
pathetic remonstrance from Nelly, sprang to his 
feet outright. 

“Tl tell you what, young woman—ahem ! 
young woman—mistress pretty-speech—I tell you 

I don’t want thatcoat. Ihate new coats; they ai- 

) ways pinch andset a fellow up like a pound of 
starch, and—I should feel like a gentleman in a new 
coat, and I object to beinga gentleman ; I couldn’t 
condescend.” 

By the time Rug had delivered himself of his 
speech he was at the door. 

“But the cloth, Mr. Raffles! Don’t go away 
without the cloth,” exclaimed dame Gaskill, follow- 
ing her queer customer with the package. “ Don’t 
bother me with the cloth, dame. D’ye think I’m 
an errand boy to be running about the streets with 
bundles? Out of my way, and take the cloth back 
into the house! But look’ee, old woman, some 
folks say I’m the devil, so look out how you put 
your fingers inside that bundle. 
this time Rug Raffles was clambering up the hill, 
very nearly breathless, “Its for Nelly Bly to buy 
paints with.” 

“ A new coat!” soliliquized Rug,as he seatee 
himself on the front steps of the nearest grocery : 
« A new coat must be a terrible bore. I shouldn’t 
sit down so easy-like in it as Ido in you, old 
friend,” and he hugged his seedy satinet as in all 
probability he would have hugged a sweet-heart. 
“How strangely my elbows would feel in a new 
coat, poor things! as fixed-up I used to feel when 
grandmama took me a-visiting ; and my shoulders 
too—they are free-born citizens, and never desired 
putting in the stocks, not they. But what a villain 
old Bly must be! The girl would actually have 
got the blind side of me, if L would have let her— 
but then it isn’t in the nature if us laughing phi- 
losophers to mind much about the weepers. Poor 
thing ! how pitifully she talks of that rascally hus- 
band of her’s, and he leads her a dog’s life, I’ve no 
doubt. It’sa fancy some husbands have to beat 
and bruise about, as though there was nobody in 
the big world but themselves; and I’m glad I’ve 
kept clear of ’em. I’m glad, I mean, that I don’t 
happen to have a wife to tyrannize over, for I should 

| be a shocking bad fellow in that case, I know I 

: 

) 


Its—its,” and by 


should. Wouldn't I flourish my shillelah, though ? 
Hurra!” 

After making a grand flourish, and explaining to 
the inquisitive bystanders that he was only cud- 
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> hands and hugged himself with infinite satisfaction. 
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geling Mrs. Ruggles Raffles that was to be, our hero 
again seated himself on the steps and immediate- 
ly fell into a state of profound meditation. Rug 
was apt to be contemplative when he was not up- 
roarously social, and as the result of his ponder- 
ings was apt to follow close on the heels of his 
thoughtfulness no one ever offered even a penny 
for his thoughts. When the half hour was passed, 
Rug arose and shook himself like Sampson. Prob- 
ably he was satisfied that his strength was with 
him ; for immediately his face put on all its wag- 
gery ; his half-shut, pointed eyes looked as though 
made to pilfer sermons; his mouth, which grew 
astonishingly wide, held a merry thought in each 
corner; even his large nose had an expression 
about it which added not a little to the comic drol- 
lery of his phiz; and he alternately rubbed his 


| 
( 
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As soon as his first self-congratulations were over, 
he began trundling himself along the street, his 
heavy locomotions seeming to find the utmost dif- 
ficulty in keeping pace with him. 

Farmer Bly had been more gruff since the re- 
turn of his daughter than ever. He was obliged 
to employ men-servants (or rather gentlemen helps) 
within doors, for no woman would stay in his 
kitchen ; and both house and field were often wit- 
nesses of desperate quarrels between employer and 
the employed. On this day he was going his usual 
rounds among his workmen, when, as he chanced 
to draw near a forest, his attention was arrested by 
hearing his own name. 

“Tsay, uncle, I should like to own this farm of 
old Bly.” , 

“ Yes, itis a fine farm; but little good does it 
bring to the owner, [cis the most miserable old. | 
wasp in existence ; for, fool-like, he thought to { 
sting his daughter, but instead of thai he stung 
himself and has been smarting ever since.”’ 

“ But he has a grand farm for all that.” 

“ Yes, a grand farm; but what good will it do 
him? They’ll shovel his old bones into the grave 
one of these days, and his hard earnings will go 
to those who will be glad the old pest is out of the 
way.” 

“ Probably his pauper daughter will come in for 
a share then.” 

The listener ground his teeth and clenched his 
fist. Perhaps he was enraged at the thought of his 
money going topoor Nelly. Perhaps the idea of his 
daughter’s being a pauper was new to him. 

“Not she;” returned the other voice, 
pretty much done with money and pauperism both, 
I reckon ; and he’ll soon have her ghost to worry 
him out of the world, Ican tel] you. She won’t come 
near him now though she’s starving, poor thing! 
but bones which have been in the grave 
nice about such matters. She will haunt the old 
knave, night and day, I'll warrant me.” 
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«“ Whata pity the miserable old Jew hasn’t a 
grand-child since he’s resolved to disinherit his 
daughter.” 

“ Ay, he might have had. A finer boy never 
gladdened mother’s heart than little Harry.” 

Farmer Bly gave a sudden start and his face 
changed to an ashen hue. 

“It was a strange thing enough for her to 
name him after one who had treated her so 
shamefully ; but women will have queer notions, 
and he was the very picture of his rascally grand- 
father. ‘That was enough to make Nelly hate 
him ; but instead of that she only loved him the 
more. Wolves and tigers take care of their little 
ones, but old Bly left his to starve. It is well 
though that the baby died, for the sooner such a 
race becomes extinct the better.” 

« And do you think Tinsley is really dying ?” 

“No doubt of it. Three murders are a pretty 
heavy load for one man’s conscience.” 

Farmer Bly unconsciously uttered a groan ; but 
the conversationists, who seemed in no wise dis- 
turbed by the sound, continued : 

“JT have heard that he actually refused his 
grand-son a shroud.” 

“Tt is true ; and I shouldn’t wonder if that very 
deed condemned his own bones to rot above 
ground. Such things do happen sometimes.” 

“Think of pretty Nelly Bly being a beggar 
in Alderbrook! There was a time when the Blys 
carried their heads as high as the highest; but 
now they are quite down in the mouth. Only 
two left; the one disgraced in every body’s eyes 
by his unnatural hard-heartedness, and the other a 
pauper! Well, it is one comfort to us poor fel- 
lows to know that we all come out about the same 
in the end. Any way, I would rather be in my 
grave than old Bly’s.” 

“Old Antoine’s would be a palace to that, I 
fancy.” 

“ Does Mistress Nelly ever speak of her father?” 

“Yes; when she hears him called a villain, as 
every body does call him, she takes on dreadfully 
and says he was a good father to her once, and 
she will love him now for what he has been. 
Women are always fools about these Matters, 
you know.” 

« And Tinsley ?” 

« Oh, he must indulge his pretty wife, of course, 
and would swear that the old ftaseal was an angel 
if it would only win a smile from her. They say 
he even painted a portrait of him from memory, 
and, savage as the old rebel is, made him look 
quite amiable. They sold every thing else when they 
were starving, but they wouldn’t part with that.” 

A loud sob burst from the overcharged bosom of 
farmer Bly ; he leaned for a moment against a 
tree and then hurried forward with almost the 
bound of a boy. 
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“ He, he! ha, ha, ha!” The laugh was smoth- 
ered, but it evidently came froma very merry 
heart. And oh, what a face was that peering 
above the clump of dog-wood bushes! Rug Raf- 
fles had never looked so entirely convulsed with 
mirth before. 

“T’ve done him! I’ve done him! The old fox is 
fast in the trap! Hurra! hurra! Hip, hip, hip, 
hurra! The birds don’t know any thing or 
they’d split their throats a-hurraing and a-laugh- 
ing. Aint Ia public benefactor ?—no; this time 
I’m a private one; and shouldn’t have let the right 
hand know what the left one did, only that they 
had to talk to each other. I should like to know 
who could do the thing up neater. Pretty well for 
you Rug Raffles. Come to think, Miss Tinsley, 
I reckon I'll just take back that coat. You don’t 
seem to need it at all just now. Ha, ha! ha, ha, 
ha! I wouldn’t have believed that he would nib- 
ble the bait so soon, the old fox; though I gave 
him two or three pretty tough morsels, to be sure. 
He couldn’t get round that coming down of the 
family ; it hur this feelings. Ah, that’s the dagger 
that I stabbed him with. That ‘went to the 
witals,’ as the saying is. And then I come it over 
him with the soft. Lucky enough that I heard 
about that picture ; that was what did him at last 
—thLurra! Hurra for fun and Rug Raffles! P'li trick 
dame Gaskill into making the coat, I will. As 
though a man was any the worse for an empty 
pocket! She to say it too, the old owl! and she 
hasn’t.a red cent to her name! I'll trick her!” 
and down sat generous Rug Raffles to devote an 
hour of his precious time to the prudent Mrs. 
Gaskill. 

It was a bright afternoon, and Arthur Tinsley 
sat up in his bed, leaning against an inverted 
chair. His wife, as ever, was by his side and 
bending over him with mingled anxiety and ten- 
derness. 

“T should like some paints, Nelly, if you can 
get them,” he said in an earnest tone. 

“Twill try, dear; but you mustn’t worry if I 
am two or three days about it. This hand is not 
very strong and it must not busy itself too soon. 
When you are well again, I have a grand scheme 
for you.” 

The invalid smiled faintly, and then in a tone 
of touching tenderness, answered, “I shall never 
be well till the sod is over my bosom, Nelly. I 
see how all this is to end; I am growing weaker 
and weaker every day, but there is one thing that 
I must do—I cannot die till it is done. There is 
but one face for me in the wide universe—if the 
angels in Heaven do not have it, I cannot love 
them. I must paint your face and take it into the 
grave with me.” 

“ You cannot die—Arthur, you cannot die! The 
doctor said you would get weil if I could only 
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make you happy. Won’t you be happy with me, 
Arthur?” 

“ We will both be happy when we have gone 
home to heaven, Nelly ; but here, never. Nothing 
has ever prospered with us since the day of our 
marriage.” 

« We have loved each other.” 

« Ay, overwhelmingly. It has been thy curse, 
my Nelly ; and when I am gone “i 

A tremendous knock at the door, and the re- 
mainder of the sentence hung suspended on the 
invalid’s tongue, while dame Gaskill’s head bobbed 
out the window, and was as quickly withdrawn. 

“ Old farmer Bly,as Ilive! Don’t be ina flurry, 
children! Oh! oh! I’m a most scared out of my 
senses. Don’t you open the door, Nelly; I’m 
afraid he has come for no good—wait a bit, waita 
bit, child ; I'd better open it myself. Lud-a-marcy ! 
she has no fear of anything.” 

Nelly drew the latch-string tremblingly ; her 
cheek was flushed, but her head erect. The first 
glance was enough, for the rough manly face was 
full of eloquence. 

“ My father!” 

The old man’s arms were outspread, and the 
trembling daughter nestled in them like a wearied 





dove. 
“The old house is desolate, Nelly ; I cannot live 
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rid of it anywhere. Don’t cry any more, Nelly— 
don’t cry! your tears make my heart-ache. If you 
had told me that the boy's name was Harry—only 
told me, I might—but I don’t know, I’m an old 
tiger. Wéill you come and live with me, Nelly ?” 

The daughter raised her flushed face from the 
pillowing bosom and pointed to the bed. 

“ Yes, darling ; bring him with you; the house 
is big enough for all of us. He stole my only child, 
but—well, it is natural—it is natural! They say 
he is dying, too, but we will not let him. Money 
gives skill to the doctors ; and you shall both be well 
and happy. ‘These pretty cheeks of yours must 
get some fullness and color. Nelly Bly can’t be 
an invalid, nor—nor—curses on those who have 
saidit—a pauper! And now, Nelly, darling, bring 
me the picture that poor Arthur Tinsley painted, 
and you wouldn’t part with when you were starv- 
ing. Ah, you did love your old father after all, 
though you left him for a stranger. That almost 
broke my heart, and it was the heart-break which 
made a savage of me; but—but you were right, 
and Arthur Tinsley is a noble fellow. He loved 
you when your own flesh and blood cast you off.” 

“ He, he! ha, ha, ha!” No one in dame Gas- 
kill’s cottage heard the laugh or saw the shaggy 
round head peering through the open window, 
with the eyes set corner-wise, and the lips drawn 
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tome. What, tears! You didn’t cry, Nelly,when $ who had ever seen it, asthe mouth of Rug Raffles. 
I shut the door in your face to drown what you “Ha, ha, ha! 
were saying of your dead baby. But I didn’t shut 
out your voice, I heard it day and night—day and 
night, in the house and in the field—I couldn’t get 


Hurra! hurra for fun and 
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Rug Raffles! Taste again old fox! Two such straw- 
Ha, ha! Mis- 
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there alone any longer, and you must come back up, displaying an immense gash recognizable by all 
: berries don’t grow on every stem. 
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tress pretty-lips, I reckon I’ll just take that coat.” 
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Then dashed around that graceful prow 
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Youna beauty sailed a summer sea 
The rising waves, in pride and power ; | 
' 
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Within a buoyant bark reclining ; 
Its prow was painted daintilie, 
With gems and roses rarely shining : 


And beauty bent her glorious brow, 
While tears fell on each fading flower ! 


Sublimely wild and grand, above 

Her fragile bark, the storm-cloud lightened, 
With such a vivid flame, that love 

Let go the sail—ashamed and frightened ! 


And light and gay the maiden smiled, 
The while she wove a garland glowing ! 
And ut the helm a laughing child— 
’T'was pleasure—watched the waters flowing. 
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The maiden rose, and by her side 
A radiant angel stood serenely ! 

‘ Take thou the helm!’ she proudly cried— 
And paced the deck erect and queenly. 


She steered the boat by blooming isles, 
Where languid gales breathed softly o’er it, 

And in the bay, with treacherous smiles, 
*Mid poison-tlowers—she strove to moor it : 


nee 


But beauty’s cheek grew sad and pale ; Then changed to gold those clouds so wild ; 
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) And beauty’s heart was tired of leisure ; A beauteous rainbow bloomed in heaven! 
She whispered love to ‘set the sail,’ And love, the fond, impetuous child, 
And passion took the helm from pleasure. Smiled thro’ his tears—his fault forgiven ! * 
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“Come, come, my lord, untie your folded thoughts, 
And let them dangle like a bride’s loose hair.”"— The Duchess of Malfy. 


Rain, rain, rain! All day the clear drops have 
pattered against my window. A bed of fiery embers 
glow upon the hearth-stone and near by is heaped 
a pile of fagots. There is something alike prim- 
itive and rural about these combustibles that suits 
my humor better than the elaborate inventions of 
colder climes. Fagots have a place in old rhymes 
and stories. They illume the caverns of banditti 
and the stakes of witches and martyrs. The 
thrall of Cedric the Saxon twisted them in Sher- 
wood forest, and their blaze was reflected on the 
polished armor of Giovanni di Medici in the passes 
of the Appenines. Yes, fagots are decided!y more 
poetical than sea-coal. On the table is a vase of 
Etruscan form, with flowers. Strange that almost 
the only memorial of a people should thus exist in 
the graceful designs of their household ware! Yet 
modern taste cannot excel them. How sweetly 
tempered is the light! It is a positive relief in 
this country to be without the glare of sunshine 
occasionally. Nature seems to retire, as it were, 
that she may come forth again in brighter array. 
How pleasant is this seclusion! More than once 
I have laid aside my book and paced the floor to 
ask myself why I am so happy. Now that’sa 
procedure which betrays one’s nationality. It 
argues that very “thinking too precisely” to 
which the melancholy Dane ascribed his irresolu- 
tion—a truly Northern over-consciousness. “ Who 
but an English philosopher,” asks Sterne, “ would 
have sent notice of it to the brain?” Yet one 
may rightfully iook inward when alone. I con- 
sider the great proof of the superior power of wo- 
men over every other attraction is that they abso- 
lutely charm to sleep this metaphysical restlessness. 
The most intense personality can be thus subdued 
fora time. We were made 


“Tn all enjoyments else 
Superior and unmoved, here only weak 
Against the charm of beauty’s powerful glance.” 


It seems as if a pitying angel sometimes reas- 
sured the heart. Scenes of the past have flitted 
before me continually, all reposing in mellow light. 
The forms of the beautiful and loved have smiled 
from their distant homes. The fever of desire 
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has cooled and a tranquil hope arisen. It is well 
thus to step aside and be alone. It is at times a 
moral necessity. Privacy has its own joys; per- 
haps rainy days were ordained to secure them. 
I believe men that are wholly gregarious can nei- 
ther think nobly nor love deeply. “That man, in 
my opinion,” says Montaigne, “is very miserable 
who has not at home where to be by himself, 
where to entertain himself alone, or to conceal 
himself from others.” “ Nella societi,’ writes For- 
colo, “si legge molto, non s: medita,e si copia; 
parlando sempre, si svapora quella bile generosa 
che fa sentire, pensare e scriver fortamente; per 
balbetta molte lingue, si balbetta anche la pro- 
pria.” They are but superficial observers who 
deem the occasional hermit a cold egotist. Mary 
Wolstencraft, whatever may be thought of her 
theories, had no common discernment and feel- 
ing, and she most truly remarks that “solitude 
and reflection are necessary to give to wishes the 
force of passions and to enable the imagination to 


- enlarge the object and make it more desirable.” 


Thus do I reason and quote authorities to justify 
my present content. So happy, and not 
by! Yes; when love is a high principle of affin- 
ity it is its own reward. It enters into the very 
soul. Richter’s wife, after her first interview with 
him, before a word had been uttered on the sub- 
ject of love or marriage, felt her destiny achieved 
and told her father that she could be happy hence- 
forth even if she saw him no more. The rever- 
ence and tenderness of her nature had found its 
legitimate object and this brought harmony and 
peace. Would that a more gradual development 
were permitted the women of my country! Why 
should the outward activity of life there whirl them 
also from their true good? A more secluded and 
individual being would result in richer and truly 
feminine graces. De Tocqueville, one of the few 
who thought while he observed our republic, dis- 
covered an important fact ; and his allusion to it 
shows the insight of the philosopher while it recog- 
nizes the want of the poet: ‘“ American women 
begin to reason very early. There is scarcely 
time for the meditation which precedes and ac- 
companies great emotions of the heart.” Accord- 
57 
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ingly I have always perceived the greatest depth 
of sentiment among married women at home, 
whose hearts experience had deepened or sorrow 


touched. 
* + * * 7 * * 


The peculiar charm of Shakspeare’s women lies 
in the probability of their characters. Our credu- 
lity is tasked, for the most part, by the situations 
in which they are placed, but their personal excel- 
lencies are so very human and consistent that we 
yield with joy to the illusion and easily come to 
regard them as actual existences. In love espe- 
cially, do they “conform the show of things to 
the desires of the soul.” Its development in each 
case takes place according to the laws of individ- 
uality. Portia who is all magnanimity and pos- 
sessed of that sustaining energy which made her 
“ queen o’er herself,” is won by love to a kind of 
luxurious self-renunciation : 

“ Happiest of all is that her gentle spirit 


Commits itself to yours, to be directed 
As from her lord, her governor, her king.” 


The blithsome Rosalind—a creature with whom 
“to fleet the time as in the golden age,” follows a 
native tendency when she endeavors to reason 
sportively of a sentiment which would be oppres- 
sive to such a nature if met in a more serious 
temper: “ Love is merely madness, and I tell 
you deserves as well a dark house and a whip as 
madmen do; and the reason why they are not so 
punished and cured is, that the lunacy is so ordi- 
nary that the whippers are in love too.” 

Helena, with her firmness of purpose and sin- 
gleness of heart, illustrates the vitality of true love 
under every discouragement. In the exaltation of 
the sentiment, unreciprocated as it is, she finds her 
reward: 

“ Tndian-like, 
Religious in mine error, I adore 


The sun that looks upon his worshiper, 
But knows of him no more.” 


Desdemona, whose love unkindness can never 
taint, proves how sublime may be the faith of 
affection. 

Miranda, with her unperverted instincts, recog- 
nizes at once the mate of her soul, and cannot be 
made to believe that one more kindred can be 
found in all that world to which she is so utterly 
a stranger: 


“ My affections are then most humble, 
I never do desire to see a goodlier man.” 


Imogen is an example of the completeness of 
Life has for her but one centre 


She 


genuine love. 
around which all its minor interests revolve. 
declares herself 
“ Not comforted to live 
But that there is this jewel in the world 
That I may see again.” 
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What a glorious contrast between Cordelia and 
Cleopatra! “The wrangling queen whom every- 
thing becomes,” embodies in the most vivid and 
dazzling manner the waywardness, caprice and 
voluptuous phases of the sentiment in its “un- 
chastened freedom ;” while Lear’s modest daugh- 
ter 1s a perfect illustration of that 


“'Tardiness of nature 
That often leaves the history unspoken 
Which it intends to do.” 


Juliet is love personified. With her it becomes 
a principle, the absolute element of her soul : 


“ My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep ; the more I give to you 
The more I have, for both are infinite.” 


Though Shakspeare often portrays love as cre- 
ated through the medium of the senses, how elo- 
quently he vindicates it from mere fancifulness and 
sensuality! In his characters it exists as a grand 
moral reality—eliciting the noblest powers of the 
soul and warming into transcendent beauty every 
latent grace and holy gift. 'T’o these loyal, grace- 
ful, tender and modest women, let the sceptical 
ever turn. ‘True they are beautiful abstractions— 
the ideals of the sex—yet who feels not that they 
have a divine “touch of nature” by which they 
are allied to humanity? Who cannot find traces 
of them in the living? Who will not cherish the 
belief that their counterparts actually exist ? 


x * * * * * * 


“ The pangs of despised love,” says the Prince, 
in enumerating the reasons for a voluntary exit 
from this troubled sphere. He could scarcely have 
referred to an individual rejection, for Ophelia, the 
fair, the gentle, the refined, whose intellect was 
jarred into discord by the unkindred influences of 
the world—Ophelia loved him. He had in view 
rather the incongruity of the sentiment itself, the 
rarity of its recognition, the exceeding minority of 
those who can ardently, and without hesitation, 
brave selfishness and circumstance to realize its 
completeness. To the true man, to him who 
thinks and feels with integrity and earnestness, 
woman is the leaven of existence. She confirms 
his noblest attributes and invades, like a sunbeam, 
the cold dimness of time. Through her influence 
the spell of ambition is overcome and the grasp of 
avarice loosened, the pure glow of childhood re- 
newed and every generous element insensibly fos- 
tered. Baffled tenderness is the surest and most 
universal motive to skepticism. The priest at 
God’s altar, bows insilent prayer before he enters 
on his ministration ; the bard goes into the lonely 
forest or beside the moonlit stream, to deepen 
his thoughts for utterance ; and if woman had but a 
faint consciousness of her spiritual agency, with a 
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“ There is in Jove 
A consecrated power, that seems to wake 
Only at the touch of death from its repose 
In the profoundest depths of thinking souls." 


no less instinctive wisdom would she turn to 
Heaven, for guidance in her sublime vocation. 

«“ They know not what they do,” is the best plea 
she can offer in extenuation of hererrors. Un- 
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( op : : + § Men of sentiment are generally men of humor. 
) blinded by vanity, for how much of moral evil aay ' 
{would she be accountable? Landor says a man’s We naturally turn to the quaint and the gay for re- 
. heart is sensitive in proportion to its greatness. It lief from the pressure of emotion, feeling that“ that | 
4 5S . 5 com 99 > a ~ g y y ) 
a only needs an adequate sense of the absolute value } “®Y madness lic * In the menos sanctuary of | 
4 of a great heart, to awe the beings who can the heart, where its native traits have never been 
4 ’ a . es ae ee ie 
: sway its emotions into reverence and considera- subdued, a voicele ss worship is maintained for the } 
3 tion. Better live in ignorance of the sweets of 3 MYSterous principle, through which 
+. : 
i conquest and never know the pride of beauty than 


“as tale and history tell, 
And sculptured marble gray, 
And oracle and festal rite 
Surviving man’s decay, 
Through which all things are beautiful, 
And peacable and strong, 
And joy from every thing is born, 
And mercy conquers wrong.”’ 


é feel the secret and keen remorse of trifling with the 
most god-like of things. Every autobiography— 
history itself when written from its primeval sour- 
ces, proves that the mightiest agencies are the most 
latent. The hidden wild flower exhales a perfume 
more delicate and sweet than the flaunting orna- 
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ments of the gardens, and no philosophic eye car 
sc gi 8, ¢ I } i Vy fan ; x * * % * * ¥ \ 
scan the machinery of society without discovering 2 ) 
that its main springs are the “concealed treasures $ We visited the collection again to day. 
. : ; 2 . 
of a man locked up in woman’s love.” They are 3 The enjoyment of art depends greatly upon the 
( — . ° ( 

) the sources whence the grandest and most pervad- } existing mood. In some states of mind and 

/ e ° 2 . . . ® Ss 

‘ ) ing song, the deepest strains of the composer, the ? health, there is something oppressive in the fairest 
© ‘ loftiest deeds of the hero and the purest’ integrity § natural scenes. One of our brilliant American | 
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of the man of honor, ever spring. Human grief 
has found its most plaintive utterance, truth 
itsmost vigorous defence, and life its most beauti- 
ful interpretation from the affections. The grave 
and consistent bearing of thoughtful manhood, the 
holy enthusiasm of youth, the serene wisdom of 
age, are all blended with those feelings which 
3yron describes as the ocean to the river of 
thought. Some channel of merely human associ- 
ation was requisite to enable the spiritual to con- 
quer the mortal, to link the sympathies of a child 
of clay to immortality, and to such an office hu- 
man love was ordained. The system of the Pla- 
tonists, the teachings of poets from the earliest 
time, the dictum of all high philosophy, the voice 
of the soul herself, when clearly audible—all our 
most actuating experience points to this truth. 

Hear one of the chief modernapostles of real- 
ity. “ Your poor Werter blowing out his distract- 
ed existence because Charlotte will not have the 
keeping thereof—this is no peculiar phasis; it 
is simply the highest expression of a phasis trace- 
able wherever one human creature meets ano- 
ther.” 

Yes, there is vast reason for the prominence of 
love in human affairs and for the essential relation 
it sustains to all that interests the mind in litera- 
ture and. art. Is it not a “ glow which to shut in- 
ward is consuming pain?” The very smile with 
which its discussion is met, the badinage of society 
in regard to itsdetails, the lightsome manner in 
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days has often affected me thus painfully. The 
exceeding freshness of sky, herbage and air, bring 
too exciting an impression unless the spirits are 
high. In such weather one is constantly impelled 
to mounta horse. There is a want of neutral 
tints, a certain bouyancy of the elements exhilara- 
ting when met by gladsome activity, but otherwise 
discordant and ungenial. The “sober livery” is 
then most welcome. ‘Thus, too,a mind at ease 
can best relish the quiet ministry of art. We 
were precisely in the vein to-day. The comments 
of were delightful. He has a deep love 
of the beautiful,and boundless human sympathy. 
He needed no wiser interpreter. Where the pen- 
cil had been true to nature, where grace and feel- 
ing hallowed the canvass, how instantly he recog- 
nized it! How much sweeter the artless impres- 
sions of such a pure and loving spirit, than the 
pedantic jargon of the connoisseur! We stood 
long before a portrait of Alfieri. From the back of 
this picture I copied his true and expressive sonnet 
that so well describes the trials of baffled enthusi- 








asm. ‘There is vast meaning in these lines :— 
Irato sempre, e non maligno mai, 
La mente e it cor meco in perpetua lite : 
Per lo piu mesto, e talor lieto assai. 

s , who was with us, like all physiologists, 


has a very summary way of deciding such prob- 
lems of character. With what provoking com- 
placency these gentlemen approach the mysteries of 
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unquestionably very desirable, “ the blood and judg- 
ment well commingled ;” but one can scarcely list- 
en with patience to S_———, when he attempts to 
son should be paramount ; when feeling and fancy ¢ discourse on the mysteries of life. Because he is 
usurp its dominion the nerves are weakened,the $ hale, equable in his feelings, and content to be ab- 
tone of health lowered and life abbreviated. Thus | sorbed in investigating the habits of some shell-fish 


ality often disgusts, and the world of imagination is 
sought asa needful consolation. ‘This is contrary 
to the laws of our nature, according to which rea- 





they begin and end with physical causes, and the $ with an unpronounceable latin name ; because his 
great moral deduced is to bring up children in hab- | consciousness reveals no tender and mystic emotion, 
its of exercise, and teach them to shun meditative $ he thinks there are no “more things in heaven 
habits and novel reading. Horatio’s temperamentis ? and earth, than are dreamed of in his philosophy.” 
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WILT THOU LOVE WER STILL? 
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BY c. S. 





In their blushing bloom depart ? 
“Thro’ good and ill, 


Laiencenesete tere eae 


Wilt thou love her still, when the sunny curls, 
That over her bosom flow, 
Will be laced with the silver threads of age, T will love her still !”” 
Thou wilt love her still ? then our darling take 


And her step falls sad and slow ? 
Wilt thou love her still, when the Summer’s smiles To the joy of thy noble heart ! ? 
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On her lips no longer live ? 
< I a a her still Remember, for thee does she willing leave ! 
: The friends of her early. days— 


With right good will !”’ : : 
Thou wilt love her still ? then our cherished one No longer to meet their approving looks, 
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) i To thy sheltering arms we give! Nor their fond, vathigaed praise. 
if Forgive her, then, if the tears fall fast, , é 
P| Wilt thou love her still, when her changeful eyes And promise to love her well ! ( we 
Have grown dim with sorrow’s rain: “T will love her still, ee: 
When the bosom that beats against thine own, With right good will !” ‘ 
Throbs slow with the weight of pain : Thou wilt love her still ? then, with peaceful trust, * 
When her silvery laugh rings out no more, We our sobbing sorrow quell. a 
And vanished her youthful charms ? 
“ With free good will, When her father is dead, and the emerald sod 
I shall love her still !”’ Lies soft on her mother's breast ; ) 
Thon wilt love her still ? then our dearest one When her brother's voice is no longer heard, 5 
We give to thy loving arms. And her sister's hushed to rest— ; 
Wilt thou love her still ? for to thee she looks, 4 
Remember, no grief has she ever known, Her star on life’s troubled sea ! 4 
Her spirit is light and free ; “T will love her still, 
None other, with falterless step, has prest Through good and ill!" 
Its innermost shades— but thee! With the marriage vow on her youthful lip, 
Then, wilt love her still, when the thoughts of youth Then, we give our child to thee! 
4. FRAMENT. 
BY S. 2... W. 8. %, 
Seest thou yon crimsoned cloud? Purple and gold } ’ j 
In lavish drapery float around its form ; ( e 


Refulgent light beams forth from every part, ( 
And streaks with varied hues the snowy ridges, 
Of yonder gorgeous mass of seeming mountains, 
Which in romantic, beautiful confusion 

Are piled along the distant horizon.— 
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i Hh ’ Tis there the angelic guard, ere they descend 
Ht To walk their nightly rounds o’er this poor earth, Q a 
Ht 4 Linger a moment to admire the peace c By 
i And gentle calm which, on a Summer's eve, ist i 
my Will sometimes bless this their inferior station. R 
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A PASSAGE TN BUSSIAN HISTORY. 





BY MRS. E. 


F. ELLETT. 





In acottage in one of the small Russian ham- 
lets, not far distant from the great capital of the 
empire, there sat an old woman in a thoughtful 
attitude, looking out from the window upon the 
snowy waste sprinkled with houses, out of which 
spiral curls of smoke rose in the frosty evening air. 
The starlight was clear and bright without, and 
within the evening meal was spread invitingly ; 
but neither the old woman nor her young daugh- 
ter, who was kneeling at her feet and resting her 
arm upon the mother’s lap, paid heed to the one 
or the other. Ever and anon would the daughter 
lift up her beautiful face and look earnestly, some- 
times imploringly, at her parent. At last she 
ventured to put her arm softly about her neck, 
and to say in the sweetest and most caressing 
tone in the world :— 

“ Thou art thinking, dear mother, I know, that 
Jaromir will be here to-night.” 

The old woman smoothed the wavy, golden 
locks of the young girl, and answered :— 

“ Nay, my daughter; 1 was indeed thinking of 
Jaromir, but not that he should come to-night; 
for | hope he will come hither no more!” 

« And why, mother?” cried the maiden, start- 
ing up, while her bright cheek grew pale. 

«“ Because I have forbidden him, Ivanowa.” 

The young girl looked into her mother’s face a 
moment with an expression of surprise amounting 
to terror, andthen turned away and covered her 
face with her hands. 

«Thou art not weeping, my child? Nay, lis- 
ten to me. Dost thou not remember the prophecy 
of the old gipsy of the cave? I have oft reminded 
thee of it.” 

“That I should be the greatest and highest 
lady of the land?” 

“Even so. Thou wast then twelve years old ; 
now thou art fifteen, and beautiful, my Ivanowa.” 

“ And Jaromir loveth me!” 

“Last night in my dream I saw again the 
gipsy. She held a crown in her hand, and said to 
me, ‘It is for Ivanowa.’ ” 

“But dost thou remember, mother, the day 
after the gipsy’s prophecy, how the cruel eagle 
stooped upon my pet lamb and carried him off? 
What left the eagle in return for my beautiful 
lamb?” 

“There is something great in stcre for thee, 
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my child,” said the old woman; “Jet us not 
thwart destiny.” 

The young girl only murmured in reply, “ Jar- 
omir loveth me, and I love Jaromir.” And 
as if the artless confession had summoned the 
object of her thoughts, the latch was that instant 
uplifted and Jaromir entered. He was the hand- 
somest, the bravest and the lightest-hearted young 
huntsman attendant upon the grand prince. So 
far was his station above that of the widow Maria 
and her fair daughter, that none of the damsels in 
the hamlet who envied her surpassing beauty 
would believe that the prince’s huntsman meant 
to wed the portionless girl ; and many a meaning 
smile and scornful taunt were flung after the lov- 
ers when they passed to and from the church, or 
when the light in the widow’s dwelling denoted 
the presence of a visitor. But the ambitious 
dreams of the mother, and the simple, loving ear- 
nestness of the child, kept from their knowledge 
the envious sneers of the villagers. 

The widow was visionary and ambitious, but 
she loved her fair daughter beyond all things on 
earth, and when Jaromir and Ivanowa knelt at 
her feet to own their love, and implore her bless- 
ing on their union, and she saw that heaven had 
formed them in their youthful beauty for each 
other, her opposition gave way; she forgot the 
gipsy’s prediction and stretching out her hands in 
blessing, wept tears of tenderness on the sweet 
maiden’s head. 

The sun was shining brightly on a morning in 
early Summer. A processionof the fairest dam- 
sels of the hamlet, attended by young men—all in 
holiday attire, was on its way to the church, where 
the solemn betrothal of Jaromir and Ivanowa was 
to take place. The bride was dressed in white, the 
veil fastened in her hair with a wreath of snowy 
flowers and floating like a cloud over her delicate 
and graceful figure. She leaned on the arm of 
Jaromir and walked with eyes fixed on the ground ; 
but the soft smile of happiness was on her face and 
whenever she looked up to him who was to be her 
betrothed, her blue eyes were filled with the light 
of love. 

Two young girls at her side bore garlands of 
flowers, and the widow Maria followed, glancing 
proudly now and then at the fair girl, and conver- 
sing with the neighbors who walked by her side. 
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Suddenly the shrill blast of a trumpet was heard, 
and the bridal procession stood still, as the tramp 
of several horses, sounding in the distance, came 
rapidly nearer. Four or five horsemen rode up in 
some confusion ; they were laughing and shouting, 
having out rode their companions in pursuit of a 
falcon. The wayward bird was in advance of 
them ; he wheeled rapidly round several times, and 
just as the pursuers came up, had alighted on the 
wrist of the bride. 

Ivanowa was frightened and strove to shake off 
her new acquaintance ; but the bird returned after 
every repulse and looked with his clear, keen eyes 
so earnestly into her’s that she almost fancied they 
had a human expression. While her young com- 
panions gathered round to admire the noble and 
fearless creature, more horsemen joined the group. 
Silence instantly prevailed, and every head was 
uncovered at the approach of one whom all re- 
cognized as the sovereign. 

“Ha! my truant bird,” cried the grand Prince ; 
and alighting, while his attendants did the same, 
he held out his hand that the faleon might perch 
upon his wrist. But his eyes were fastened on the 
young girl so intently and with such evident ad- 
miration, that her eyes drooped to the ground, a 
blush overspread her face, and at length, abashed 
beneath his prolonged gaze she sank slowly upon 
one knee, half terrified lest she might have unwit- 
tingly offended a personage so exalted, 

“ Who is this young girl?” asked the sovereign, 
turning from one of his attendants to another, 
but none answered till Jaromir spoke. 

* Soplease your highness—it is my betrothed, 
Ivanowa, the daughter of Maria, the widow.” 

“Tt is well, Jaromir ;” said the grand Prince. 
“ Come with us, we would question thee farther.” 


To dispute the will of the sovereign would have ° 


been high treason. The young huntsman was 
compelled to leave his bride and depart with the 
royal party. The young men and maidens who 
had assembled to witness the betrothal returned 
slowly to their homes, and Ivanowa threw herself 
into her mother’s arms and wept bitterly, with a 
vague sense of impending calamity. 

Three days after Ivanowa and her mother were 
summoned to court by a special order from the 
grand Prince. Jaromir had not returned. None, 
save the secret agents of the sovereign, knew that 
he languished in solitary imprisonment, while his 
betrothed bride was proclaimed throughout the 
city as the chosen wife of the grand Prince, point- 
ed out by the will of Heaven itself—indicated by 
the flight of the faleon—as her who was to share 
the throne of the empire. 

Magnificent beyond description was the next 
bridal pageant in which Ivanowa moved as a prin- 
cipal personage, while the proudest nobles of the 
land gazed in admiration upon her unrivaled and 
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wondrous beauty. Gorgeous music accompanied 
the procession ; and the shouts and huzzas of the 
people rent the air on every side, mingled with the 
peal of trumpets, while banners waved triumphant- 
ly, and flowers strewed the way over which the 
royal bride wasto pass. But her face was pale 1s 
marble, and the jewels that glittered on her brow 
but mocked the sadness of her downcast eyes 
Still she moved on, the wonder of all who behel:| 
her—the beloved of the monarch at her side, the 
victim adorned for the sacrifice ! 

The ceremony was at an end; the processi: 
returned tothe palace; and long and loud shouts 
of “ Long live the Grand Prince! Long live the 
Princess!” were the signals of unbridled joy and 
festivity throughout the capital. 

More than a year had passed. 
of the royal abode, a wasted figure reclined on a 
couch surrounded with that luxury and elaborate 
adornment which sometimes seem a more sa‘ 
mockery of illness and pain than would be the 
humblest dwelling of poverty. Two or three at- 
tendants moved softly to and fro and one hai 
taken her station by the side of the couch to watch 
the slumbering sufferer. It was the grand Prin- 
cess—she who had been so lately a bride—who 
now lay upon the bed of death.» 

All at once a slight convulsion passed over her 
pallid features; she opened her eyes, raised her 
thin wasted hand slowly, and pointed to the door 
This was opened a moment after—and an atten- 
dant whispered to the nurse, “ It is the priest.” 

“ Let him enter,” was the answer, and the ho! 
He stood silent 


In an apartment 


man approached the dying. 


-moment, then bending over her, whispered in her 


ear the single word—*“ Ivanowa.” 

A-brig&t flush illuminated for an instant the fac: 
of the Princess; a light came into her eyes. 
“Thou art come at last ;” she murmured faintly ; 
“ my spirit summoned thee—Jaromir !” 

Without a word more, the priest began and 
closed the religious services for the dying. When 
these were ended, and the blessing bestowed, there 
was deep silence for a few moments. 

“ Jaromir,” said the Princess at length ; “ Jar- 
omir—thou hast forgiven me?” 

“ Speak not thus, Ivanowa,” faltered the 
priest, in a voice of anguish. “ God hath appoint- 
ed us both tosuffer on earth. His will be done!” 

“ Farewell—Jaromir ! ” 

“ We shall meet in heaven !” 

The sufferer strove but vainly to rise; her eyes 
were fixed on him who spoke those words of hope ; 
an extatic expression gave to her still beautiful 
countenance an appearance almost angelic. “ We 
shall meet in heaven,” she repeated ina low mur- 
mur; and with the words—that have calmed so 
many breaking hearts--that have smoothed so 
many partings—that have lifted so many sorrowing 
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souls above the woes of this world—yet trembling 
on her lips—her gentle and innocent spirit passed 


away. 


The funeral of the grand Princess Ivanowa was 


celebrated with a pomp and magnificence of pa- 
geantry worthy the consort of so great a sovereign. 
The court and empire were in mourning, but long 
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2 afterher name was no more uttered among the 
people her image dwelt in one true heart. 
remainder of Jaromir’s life was devoted to acts of 

’ merey and piety, for he looked forward ever to 

} the re-union with her he loved, with the hope that 

> had borne him through years of suffering and 
sustained heras she passed the gates of death. 
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JOSEPH 


and thou majestic main, 


A secret world of wonder in thyself.’ 


I rove to ride on the deep blue sea ! 

Ho! the land is a thousand miles away, 
The decks are white with the feathery spray, 
But, like a swan with her wings outspread, 
Our gallant barque rides the waves of dread. 
Now up the watery hills she flies, 

Her tall masts hid in the bending skies ; 
Now down the black and fearful vale 

She goes—while above her shrieks the gale ; 
Back from her noble bows the main 
Retreats, ns it spends its rage in vain. 

Again she walks like a thing of life 

With her flag amid the tempest’s strife. 
Beautiful flag of my country, hail! 


Thus ever survive in the stormy gale, 
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Bright ’mid the battle-cloud beam as now ! 


No banner to me is so fair as thou, . 


With the streaks of the morning thy folds are dyed, 
And bright in the cloud shine thy stars of pride. 
Ay! even so let their splendor burn 

Till the world unto liberty’s altar turn ! 

Through the foam of the billowy sea, 

Swift as an Indian’s shaft go we— 

Around us the creatures of ocean sweep, 

Startled are they in their native deep, 

That man in his pride with hand so rude 

Should break their terrible solitude. 

Now the porpoise rolls his heavy form, 

The herald he of the coming storm. 

With the whale in our wake and the swordfish dread, 
And the flying-fish with wings outspread. 

Oh, the fresh, the beautiful, boundless sea! 

There is nothing in nature so grand to me. 

With the sky above in its blue—and the main 


Rolling beneath without a chain— 
Scorning all rule from lord or king, 
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It wakes to the tempest’s gathering. 

It is a lone and watery world ; 

From zone to zone are its dark waves hurl’d, 
Regardless of edict, power or sway ; 

Sleeping not ever, by night or day— 

Save when a transient calm descends, 

And the war of its billows a moment ends— 
It slumbers awhile like a gentle child, 

To awake with a cry of terror wild! 

When the prophet bird from its bosom springs— 
The petrel flayping its stormy wings. 

Majestic sea! how unchanged art thou ! 

The finger of Time durst not wrinkle thy brow. 
Man may blight the earth for fame, 

May wrap proud cities in wasting flame, 

But on thy field his power is gone, 

Though his puny fleets awhile sweep on ; 
Thou'lt start as a giant from troubled sleep, 
And whelm him for aye in thy soundless deep. 
Without a coffin—without a stone— 

Sinks the hero proud in thy waters lone ; 
Likeness of all that is great and bright, 
Eternity, with its quenchless light— 
Grandure—and power—and death—and life— 
Gentle peace—and the battle’s strife-- 
Infancy, in its sleeping hour— 

Beauty’s self, with its witching power. 

But above all is He, who made 

Thy dark-blue waves, in thy self portrayed, 
Mirrored in thee is that mighty One, 

Who nightly walks on thy path so lone. 

Who breathes on thy waters and bids them roll 
From the burning East to the icy pole. 

I may not behold thee, and not be awed, 


For thou seem’st to me as the throne of God. 
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THE SPURIT VOICE. 


BY R. INGRAHAM. 






} 
Weary, sad and melancholy, 
From my books I turned away, 
Musing on the varied fortunes 
Which attend life’s transient day. 

| Round me rustled night’s dim curtains, 
As I strayed with listless mind, 

To the distant cemetery ; 

| There, perchance, some rest to find. 

) 


Calmly slept the pallid moon-beams 
On the dwellings of the dead— 
Gently fell the pearly dew-drops 

On the silent sleeper’s head ; 





“ Wealth, all decked in gems and jewels, 
Points thee to her gilded halls— 

Bids thee seek ’mid joy and plenty 

Sweet repose within her walls. 

Pleasure’s maze spreads out before thee, 
Clothed in sunshine, strewed with flowers ; 
Spirits full of glee and gladness, 


Fiit among her airy bowers. 


“ Mortal love, perchance, hath moved thee 
With its deep, resistless spell, 

And thy heart-strings thri!] full wildly 
To the tones they love so well. 


) . 
Vet amidst the — branches Wrapped in dreamy thought, thy fancy 
Betly sighed the mituight Sree, Pictures out a region fair, 3 
wen “ sare . ik _ elie Where some fond and faithful spirit ‘. 
) Sangrrng a eve Shall thy joys and conflicts share. = 
hg | 
Dim and dark the sombre shadows “ Visions bright of future glory a 
| Of the tomb-stones lay around, Float before thy ravished sight, - 
) And the distant ocean bellowed Where thy worthy deeds are graven ee 
With a hoarse and hollow sound. é High in lines of living light ; ie 
) Suddenly a cloud of darkness ; Clear and sweet as lutes of angels ( ay é 
Seemed to settle on the spot— Sounds the clarion trump of fame, 4 
Silenced was the heaving ocean While far coming ages echo & 
And the winds their wail forgot. With the praises of thy name. % 
Much I pondered on the import “Thus dreamed they who lived before thee ; 
Of this strange portentous gloom, Here their mouldering ashes lie, } ; 
Doubting if some fiend of darkness Vain, deluded, toiling mortal, . i 
Flapped his pinions o’er the tomb— Soon, ah soon, thou too must die. 2 
When, a voice, deep and sepulchral, Onward rolls time’s turbid torrent, ; 
Falling on my startled ear, Sweeping millions ’neath its wave, q 
( Speaking thus, in measured accents, Like a shadow man is passing : 
\ Filled my trembling soul with fear From the cradle to the grave. : 
) 
“ Restless mortal, toiling, striving, “Heed this warning—life is earnest, ; 
' Whither tends thy onward course ? On it hangs eternity— j 
) 2 : i 
What the ond ram Sg Sheet Precious are the passing moments, “ 
Of thy yearnings what the source ? Big with coming destiny 
‘ — o a A 
Bitow steel neg Wisely then improve the present, Be i 
On tl yes of ti ride : se 
ghvarndettbepey ie Life’s grand purposes fullfil, : 
Heedless of the thousand dangers ow katovs the antes, Schowh * 
° . . ’ 4 
Which may thy frail barque betide. Slambly werk his nevecsign will.” 4 
Sasesed ai preter prensa eperent, Years have fled, but still that spirit i 
Ever varying, ever fair, Hovers round me night and day, Bo 
And with strange enchantment working, Still, while musing on the future, { 4 
Bids thee death and danger dare. And in dreams, I hear it say. . 
Though the day in gloom be shrouded, “ Heed this warning, life is earnest, os 
) = 
) %, 


Though the present dark and drear 
Yet far in the distant future, 
Clouds and darkness disappear. 


} 
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On it hangs eternity, 
Precious are the passing moments, 
Big with coming destiny.” 
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THE MARRIED LIFE OF A GOOD FELLOW. 


A STORY WITH A MORAL. 





BY H. 


HASTINGS WELD. 





CHAPTER I. 
FRIENDS. 


Henry Price was what the world, or a certain part 
of it, call by the rather ambiguous designation of 
a “ good fellow.” He held a good hand at whist 
and a good cue, was a capital whip, and carried at 
his tongue’s end the pedigree of all the blood horses 
on the course. He was a fair theatrical critic, 
and passed for a better—was prompt and dashing 
in his business operations, and rough, frank and 
cheerful in his ordinary demeanor. He was an 
universal favorite with all the fasionable “huzza 
boys,” young men about town, and the admira- 
tion of all the fashionable young women. But 
Henry in this rough exterior did not put his best 
side out. There was “more of him” than his 
rattle-headed male friends suspected, and more 
penetration in his glance than the superficial misses, 
who spread their toils for him in vain, supposed. 
He tired of the heartlessness of fashionable bach- 
elorism—saw the ruinous folly of fashionable ex- 
travagance, and resolved to get married, and 
abjuring the follies miscalled pleasures, to be do- 
mestie and happy, the comforter and comforted of 
a good, little, unpretending and modest woman of a 
wife. It is easier to get entangled with “good 
fellows ” than to get clear of them. Harry per- 
formed the first part of his resolution, and made a 
good commencement at the rest. It wasa great 
pity that it was only a commencement—but we 
must not anticipate our story. 

Fanny Price was the gentlest of the gentle ; her 
husband—for some of his eccentric bachelor affec- 
tations had become habits, not readily tobe shaken 
off—was the rudest of the rude. Fanny was rather 
inclined to be silent and thoughtful—Harry was 
reckless and noisy. Her taste in dress was the 
modest and simply becoming—he affected the 
flashy and exaggerated. She seemed a graceful 
child—he was rough as a satyr. It is strange 
that such apparent contradictions often meet, but 
when they do, and are let alone, one is an excel- 
lent corrective of the other. Fanny was already 
gaining in becoming confidence, and Harry in 
becoming modesty—she was losing a little of 
her over precision, and he gaining a tcuch 
more of humanity in his appearance when his 
“good fellow” friends took the alarm. He 

Vol. V.—No. 2. 





had disappeared from the billiard room 
was the life of no more game suppers. 


He 
He abso- 
lutely did not know the next entries for the Beacon 
course, and had positively declined to officiate as 
a “ gentleman of the audience ” to throw a wreath 
of boquets upon the stage to the honor of a fash- 
ionable dancer. His wife was spoiling him, and 
his friends—defend us from such !—were resolved 
to prevent it. 

The good fellows lauded him as the perfection 
of all that was grand in spirit or chivalric in na- 
ture. His rudeness was with them open frank- 
ness, and his uncouthness was manly behavior. 
He passed current among the male world as an 
extraordinary, heroic, substantial and noble fellow ; 
and the women were taught to give in their adhe- 
sion to this opinion or to let it pass without con- 
tradiction. The praise of poor Fanny's opposite 
in every point of course involved something very 
like censure of Fanny herself ; and she was deemed 
a delicate milksop—a pretty torment, who was alto- 
gether unfit for her noble husband, and rather a 
clog upon his enterprises and a bar to his happi- 
ness. The commiseration which poor Fanny really 
deserved Harry received, while his gentle and 
retiring wife was regarded with a species of humane 
contempt. She was pretty and kind, people said 
—what a pity that she was so nseless! What asad 
thing it was for Harry Pnce that he was so une- 
qually yoked with a mere delicate trifler of a wo- 
man, without ambition and without character ; a 
person who could never aid him in the world, but 
would serve only to make his children, by her 
effeminate example and instructions, as useless and 
insignificant in the world as herself. 

It was a great mystery to those who knew Har- 
ry’s character and his household affairs well enough 
to be apprised of the circumstance—it was a great 
mystery to such that, despite of his apparent rude- 
ness and uncouth behavour, Harry dearly loved 
his wife! She had, it was perceived, notwith- 
standing the affected (and perhaps real) contempt 
for petticoat government which he once expressed, 
an immense influence over him. She could lead 
the lion with a silken thread. A few knew that 
this thread was love and wondered at Harry’s 
weakness. Others, and these the great majority, 
said she was an artful minx with all her silliness, 
and that she studied and labored to keep her hus- 
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band as useless and impotent as she was herself— 
and that she succeeded all too well in all her en- 
deavors. She managed somehow or other to 
monopolize all his leisure, poor fellow, and to 
maintain herself at most a continual spy upon his 
actions and damper upon his hilarity. 

When Harry’s bachelor friends and his less 
obedient married ones were so lucky as to surprise 
him out of the care of his keeper, they welcomed 
him with a noise and clamor of the true reason 
of which he was partially aware. They regarded 
him as an escaped school boy, or a transiently 
manumitted prisoner, whom it was their duty to 
cheer and encourage by giving him that enjoyment 
of which he was unfortunately debarred by his 
disastrous marriage connection. They pressed up- 
on him all sorts of equivocal and forbidden pleas- 
ures, and pushed him into frolics of dissipation 
and acts of unlicensed and worse than unprofita- 
ble diversion which gave him no enjoyment, what- 
ever delight he might counterfeit and whatever 
appearance of pleasure he might assume. They 
shamed him into doing violence to his inclinations, 
and into submitting to their evil directions and 
following their bad examples, by artful general 
sneers at milk sops, and laughter at the effeminate 
twattle of woman’s counsel. They knew better 
how to lead into temptation than to be so impo- 
litic as to make any particular application of their 
inuendos, but laughed at the whole gentle sex and 
all “ innocent men,” as if each of them were expo- 
sed to the same restraining influences that Harry 
felt in his heart that he was. He was thus the 
more readily induced to set his former determina- 
tion aside and to resolve manfully to put apron 
string bonds at defiance, as his friends did. 

The gentle wife could not avoid perceiving that 
some bad influence was at work upon her husband, 
and that he preferred or seemed to prefer other at- 
tractions over those of his home. She could not 
tell to what precisely to attribute this, and care- 
fully and rigidly examined her own thoughts and 
conduct to discover if she had been deficient in 
duty or in attention—if she had failed in any meas- 
ure to keep up the respect and love which she was 
sure he had once felt for her, but which she saw, 
or fancied she saw, with poignant regret, he felt 
no more. Qh, painful, terribly painful, is such a 
discovery to a young wife’s heart when it is forced 
upon her! To find that the support upon which 
she had counted to lean through life is grudgingly 
permitted to her—to suspect that the mutual love 
and esteem upon which the happiness of the mar- 
ried state is based, is becoming diminished—to 
have the conviction brought home by her husband’s 
demeanor—nay, perhaps, by his distinct declara- 
tion, that the scanty companionship which he once 
sought and courted he now merely tolerates and 
endures—this is a state of unhappiness which is 
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worse than poverty and misery shared and allevi- 
ated by affection. It leaves life to the wife ablank, 
and taking away all the earthly reward of her per- 
formance of her duty, at length makes that duty, 
once a pleasure, a burden. But hope, a deeper 
principle in the weaker than in the stronger sex, 
sustains many an unhappy wife in the patient per- 
formance of her vows to her husband who has 
utterly forgotten his. 


CHAPTER Tl. 


IN WHICH YEARS ROLL ON. 


Fanny had, in the care of her household affairs 
some solace in her abandonment. We say aban- 
donment, for such is the state of the wife, often 
when the world knows nothing of it, for the rea- 
son that the husband with tolerable punctuality 
repairs to his home for his food and rest, as he 
would to any other boarding house. When she 
who should be the partner of all his joys and his 
cares becomes to him a person of less respect than a 
landlady would be ; and the confidence he should 
bestow upon her is wholly withdrawn, except so far 
as he rudely visits the consequences of his misfor- 
tunes upon her, without permitting her to partici- 
pate in his hopes, to know his plans or to share 
his success, in any other way than in the inci- 
dental effect upon his demeanor toward her: when 
his pleasures are not only such as she cannot par- 
ticipate in, but are subjects upon which he abso- 
lutely resents her expression of interest and curios- 
ity—-what issuch a state as this better than aban- 
donment ? 

It is worse. The utteriy and avowedly deserted 
wife has only the past to lament, and the bitter- 
ness of her thoughts is relieved by the kindness 
and sympathy of friends, who endeavor to alleviate 
her present distress and guard against her future 
sorrow. 
strives to dismiss him from her thoughts and to 
seek comfort in other ties and associations. But 


She resigns the faithless ranaway, and 


the poor woman who lives in the continual dread 
of a domestic tyrant, who has no sympathy with 
her thonghts and no regard for her kindness, who 
catches her only pleasure from the unintentional 
reflection of his selfish happiness, and the compla- 
eency which he exhibits in his unthankful enjoy- 
ment ; who feels in his absence the affectionate and 
unavoidable pain of a wife unjustly despised and 
neglected for othercompanions, and for enjoyments 
in which she has no participation, not even by re- 
port; and who suffers in his presence the slavish 
despotism of love unrequited, and the fear that some 
unintentional offence, or unwitting neglect of her’s 
may still farther estrange him, is not such a state 
as this—of love unrequited, conscious of no fault 
yet doubting the excellence of her own domestic 
virtues—and her own claims upon her tyrant’s favor 
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—worse than desertion? Is it not worse than wid- 
owhood? Oh, let as say no more of the Moslem 
while in a Christian land sucha state of domestic 
misery may exist and the wrong-doer be the favorite 
of society, while his wife is considered the bar to his 
happiness, and all the world cries “ what a pity that 
such a good fellow should be so unequally yoked! ”’ 

Thus Fanny Price lived on for many years till 
the trusting romance of her young heart was with- 
ered. As she played the hypocrite in public—or 
that is too strong a word—as she acknowledged 
with gratitude and real pleasure, the attentions 
which common politeness required of her husband 
before witnesses ; and as she affectionately conceal- 
ed his faults, avoided allusion to his defects, and 
even praised to others such excellences of character 
as he possessed—in brief, as she (as women will) 
boasted of her husband, while her heart was aching, 
so she fancied all did. 
hind every wife’s happy smile the canker of secret 
sorrow and to believe that her’s was the common 
and inevitable lot of woman. She lived for her 
family, silently and laboriously, doing good to her 
ungrateful husband and devoting her whole life to 
the education of her children in the fear and love 
of God and in respect and veneration for their 
father. 
patient wife can testify. 
deed when unsupported by example,and painfully 
is a woman’s heart wrung when, in answer to her 


She learned to suspect be- 


The latter was no easy task, as many a 
Precept is powerless in- 


cautions against fault and folly, or even sin, the 
little pupil exclaims—* why father does it! °—or 
when inculcating a positive duty, she is met by in- 
quiry from the little observant scholar, “If it is 
What shall 


Which must she sacrifice—the 


right, why does not father do it?” 
the mother do? 
Father in Heaven, or the father onearth? Nothing 
but woman’s tact can at all reconcile the difficul- 
ties of such a trial—nothing but woman’s patience 
can persevere till even a child is taught to love the 
father and respect him, despite his faults! and how 
very many fathers thus impose upon their wives a 
task so fearful, and chide them if they do not suc- 
ceed in educating their children correctly, despite 
their.own bad examples. 

And latterly a new cause of anxiety had been 
added to her misery. She saw in the unsteady 
hand, and in the increasing grossness of the mind 
and person of her husband, that he was falling into 
courses which must result in his ruin ; and although 
she labored as directly as she dared to arrest him in 
his downward course, the only result of her efforts 
was the heart-sickening discovery that what influ- 
ence she might have once possessed was now en- 
tirely lost. He was no more ashamed of his folly 
and wickedness before the purity of his wife and 
children, and introduced visitors to his house and 
topics into his conversation which made his gentle 
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GOOD FELLOW. 


account of their evil example 
and influence. He spoke lightly of faults and 
crimes which Fanny had taught her children to 
regard with horror ; and, at last, lost even the ex- 
ternal redeeming characteristics of the gentlemanly 


wife’s heart ache on 


roué. 

“ Can these things be?” asked Fanny of herself 
one night, as she sat alone in her sitting room, 
having just attended to the evening devotions of 
her children and puzzled herself iu answering their 
troublesome questions about duty and their father, 
with “ your parents do not always do as they 
ought, though we strive to do our duty. You 
must imitate us in what we do right, not in what 
we do wrong.” 

“ Who punishes you when you do wrong?” asked 
Fanny the second child, a girl of six years of age. 

“ God punishes us.” 

“ And will God punish father for drinking too 
much wine and saying wicked words, if he don’t 
do so any more?” 

It was too much for the mother, and she turned 
the little one off, but heard their voices in debate 
as they went up the stairs, ‘Can these things 
be?” she said, as she reviewed her married life, 
opening but a few years before with the promise 
of so much happiness. It was the anniversary of 
her wedding. The faded and use-racked furniture 
about her, unreplenished by a man who cared no- 
thing for his household, was eloquent of bitter 
memories and suggestive of painful reflections. 
The children were often, as they had been to night, 
the innocent causes of new pain to her; and she 
deeply felt how dreadful a thing it is to have a 
bad example continually before your offspring, 
warm them without 
impressing upon them the fact that their father, 
whom you would gladly teach them to respect and 


against which you cannot 


honor, is unworthy of such sentiments, even from 
his children. 

The father entered at, for him, this unusually 
early hour. She looked up in some anxiety, and 
as he bade her good evening in a kind tone, her 
face lighted up with the smile of other days. 

“Tt is our wedding day, Fanny, and I thought 
you might like to have me at tea with you. Isel- 
dom drink tea, you know, but you women like it, 
and I fancied my presence to-night would improve 
the flavor.” ' 

Oh, silly,fond Fanny! Indefinite years of re- 
turning happiness danced before her imagination, 
as she rang up the maid and moved about in 
preparation for a trifle which was to her an event. 
And he had really then not forgotten her! He 
remembered as well’ as she the anniversary. And 
she might—who knew ?—even win him back to 
He watched her, perhaps with 
a sentiment of affection and regard—of patronage 


home and peace. 
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at least—as her graceful though care-worn face 
and figure passed and repassed before him in glad 
employment. And when she had seated herself 
at the head of the quiet board, and he took his place 
opposite, he wondered an instant, if he had not 
been wrong after all, in slighting a quiet and 
happy home like this for the noisy and guilty 
mirth of the haunts of folly. 

Fanny was in elysium, and when the tea was 
removed and her husband actually bestowed him- 
self comfortably in his former favorite chair, as 
though prepared to spend the whole evening at 
home, she really scarcely knew how to trust her 
senses. It was like the return of an old friend or 
the renewal of an old friendship. Harry had not 
wasted so many words upon her in as many years 
as he now spoke in a few hours ; and by the provi- 
sion of a few little delicacies, fruit and other refresh- 
ments at a later period in the evening, she made the 
man feel comfortable and happy—but a little—and 
a twinge of conscience visited him with the 
thought—a little like a stranger and a visitor in 
his own house. 

The very servants noted the phenomenon of a 
whole evening spent at home, and were astonished 
and pleased. The children asked what kept 
mamma so long down stairs, and stared open wide 
their sleepy eyes when they were told it was father. 
An aspect of cheerfulness seemed to have come 
over the whole household. The faded carpet in 
Fanny’s imagination resumed its pristine bright- 
ness, and the whole room, which at twilight had 
appeared so dull and gloomy, was now cheerful 
with pleasant associations, for as her own dear 
husband sat with her—the husband of her early 
love and choice—it seemed to her like a new and 
happier bridal chastened into sobriety by experi- 
ence, and giving new and better hopes of the 
future, inasmuch as it held out no extravagant 
promises. 

Henry heard with apparent interest long ac- 
counts of the children’s little lives and progress in 
their studies and pursuits, and even encouraged 
the garrulity of a mother upon a subject so near 
her heart by a multitude of questions—a thing un- 
heard of in their household, for he had before bare- 
ly tolerated their presence a few moments at a 
time, and checked conversation respecting them 
with hardly courteous abruptness. Was there 
ever such a change ina man’s demeanor? Would 
it be permanent and continual ? or was it to be but 
a gleam of sunshine amid her misery to mock 
Fanny with the contrast in her usually unhappy 
hours? She would not let these questions’ abate 
her happiness, but thanked heaven fervently for 
the joy she felt, and went to her rest with a peace 
and tranquillity of mind which had for weary years 
been strangers to her pillow. 
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CHAPTER III. 
THE CRISIS. 


When Fanny Price rose, on the morrow, it was 
many moments before she could persuade herself 
that the recollection of what had passed the even- 
ing before was not a deceitful dream mocking her 
sorrow. But circumstance after circumstance re- 
called the conversation she had held with her hus- 
band, the longest since her honey-moon, and it 
seemed to her as if the morning sun never so 
cheerfully lighted up the breakfast room before. 
She superintended with more than ordinary care 
the preparations for the morning repast, and 
hoped, yet searcely dared to hope, that her hus- 
band would come down with the same cheerful tem- 
per and smiling face which he wore on the evening 
previous. How cheaply might husbands make 
their wives always happy if they would! 

And when on her return from the kitchen, after 
one of the many bustling and busy runs to and fro 
which she made that morning, she found her hus- 
band with the youngest of her three children upon 
his knees, and the other two, one at each elbow, 
listening with eyes and ears and open mouths to 
some diverting story which their father was telling 
them—now shouting interjections of incredulous 
surprise—now bursting into shouts of noisy laugh- 
ter, she verily doubted her senses. 

Breakfast passed, as breakfast had not for many 
a month passed before. Not an article upon the 
board was complained of by the husband—not a 
word of fault was found with the noise of the child- 
ren, although, in the strange liberty in which they 
found themselves placed by the demeanor of their 
father, they were more than usually hilarious. 
Fanny could not think that the breakfast could 
possibly be entirely to her husband’s satisfaction 
and attempted two or three apoligies ; but he ruled 
out excuses so pleasantly, and insisted with such 
cheerful apparent sincerity that every thing was 
all right and good enough, that she could scarcely 
trust her ears. 

A still farther pleasure was in reserve for her. 
Harry actually introduced his business and pros- 
pects as a theme for conversation with her—with 
her! He who had hitherto frowned at the most 
distant question and suppressed the slightest ex- 
pression of interest on her part, with the remark 
that women should attend to their children and 
households and keep within their proper province 
—a remark often surlily utttered—he had really 
himself brought forward the forbidden subject and 
asked her counsel! How could this change have 
come over him? Had some good angel whisper- 
ed to him his duty-to his wife, or had some kind 
friend of her’s overpraised to him her capacity to 
think and counsel. Had he tired of the hollow 
friendship of the world, or was he reminded by his 
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own better nature of what he owed to the partner 
of his bosom ? 

As he proceeded any but an affectionate wife 
would have suspected that the exact and entire 
truth was intentionally withheld from her; for 
Fanny knew that her husband must be embarrass- 
ed in his business relations. But the worst that 
her heart accused him of was, that from regard to 
his family he cheated himself into the hope and 
belief that matters were quite as well as he had 
represented thein, and it that was through kind- 
ness he was making her the participant in the 
consoling and propitious circumstances which he 
found on reviewing his atlairs. 

«“ And now my dear,” he continued, as the hour 
approached when breakfast conferences usually ter- 
minate, “ you perceive that in a little time, I shall 
not have so much care and anxiety harrassing me, 
and then I shall be able to wear the cheerful face 
at home which a husband ought.” 

“And I shall be so happy, Harry! 
had ouly told me all this 
alleviated your anxieties by sharing them, and 
I should not have been so miserable, with all 
your business and embarrassments upon my hands, 
unaided, as I have been in the doubt whether my 
hasband had any affection for me or was utterly 
estranged. 

“JT am very sorry, Fanny, that I have caused you 
30 much uneasiness. Now, we understand each 
And you can assist me, not only with kind 
words, but with deeds.” 

“Oh, any thing, Henry, only show me how! 
We will move out of this large house and let it, 
and the rent will comfortably maintain the family 
in a more modest tenement.”’ 

“ My own dear wife! But I expected as much 
from you. We will move into a smaller house as 
you say ; but would it not be better tosell, instead 
of renting this?” 

“ You forget, my dear husband, how, before our 
marriage, you insisted upon settling this house, my 
only patrimony, upon me, notwithstanding my 
earnest objections.” 

* Oh no, Fanny, but I remember your objections, 
and supposed you entertained thein still.” 

“ Times have changed since then, Henry.” The 
wife trembled as she said this, and was aghast at 
her own boldness. it was the first word like re- 
proach which she had uttered to him. A cloud 
passed over his brow, as he answered, with some 
feeling :—- 

“And persons must have changed with them, 
when the wife can taunt her husband with his mis- 
fortunes.” 

“ Forgive me of it sounded like a taunt, Henry. 
God knows how patient and silent I have been, 
and I find now that you have only underestimated 
my mind for the weakness and fond endurance of 
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my affection. Forgive me if I speak plainly, but 
out of the fullness of a heart long pent up the 
mouth must speak at last.” 

Henry was astonished. He had not appreciated 
before the firmness of his wife’s character, latent in 
the blind fondness of the meek and suficring wife, 
undeveloped till the duties of the mother and the 
claims of her children called it forth. He made a 
rapid stride or two across the room, took his hat 
in his hand and strove to carry his point by a last 
violent effort. 

“Mrs. Price,” he said with the calmness and 
slow pronunciation of deep and terrible anger ; 
“T trust that you are not determined by an ex- 
hibition of the folly and perverseness of your sex 
to make me a by-word and laughing stock. The 
house is already sold, conditioned upon your con- 
sent ; the title deeds are ready for the signature of 
yourself and your trustees, and the money which 
we shall receive will put me on my feet and make 
me a man again.” 

Fanny choked at this new insult! Her own house 
sold over her head and the consent of herself, as a 
weak, irresolute and foolish woman, counted upon 
For herself alone she would 
her babes she 


as a thing of course. 
not have dared to hesitate—for 
would dare every thing. 

“ Henry,” she answered, “ if I alone were in the 
case, I should be content to wander houseless for 
your sake—-penniless, destitute! But the strait 
which your tardy admissions and half confidences 
now betray, was the very one for which you told 
me the settlement of my patrimony upon me would 
provide. Jam willing to be beggared—but I fully, 
finally and firmly refuse, by any act of mine how- 
ever speciously you present it, to beggar those who 
must hereafter, I do believe, be dependent upon 
me. If Ispeak harshly it is you who, by presuming 
upon my weakness, have provoked it.” 

Exhausted and terrified at what she had said, 
Fanny sank upon achair and wept bitterly. Henry 
raised his hand to strike—but spared himself that 
disgrace, and audibly cursing mother and children 
left the house. That day he was proclaimed a 
bankrupt, and people said his wife had ruined 
him! What a lying world this is! 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE TRUE MOTHER. 


Poor Fanny was saved the trouble of contriving 
how her large and cumbersome furniture, fitted 
for one of the palaces of our merchant princes, 
could be crowded into a small house. Her hus- 
band’s wreck carried every thing withit. Fanny 
rose with the exigence to a strength of character 
and purpose of which no one had supposed her 
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capable ; or rather, we should say, adversity devel- 
oped the traits in her character which, under pro- 
per treatment from her husband, might have shown 
themselves long before and have prevented the 
ruin which had now overtaken him. To the arti- 
cles of her own personal property and the other 
household chattles which the law reserves, she 
added, by the temporary aid of her friends, 
such things as were necessary and convenient, 
personally attending the vendue and purchasing 
in the absence of competition, which was with- 
held where she was the bidder. People were as- 
tonished at her firmness, and won upon by her 
lady-like appearance and absence of weakness or 
affectation. A better estimate began to be put 
upon her, and she rose in respect as her husband 
sank ininfamy. Yes, the word must be writ- 
ten; for the crash of his business, the assets which 
had disappeared unaccounted for, and the investi- 
gations which necessarily attended the settlement, 
developed a course of shameless profligacy, conju- 
gal infidelity and reckless gambling, which stamped 
him morally a swindler, if not as such amenable 
to the laws. Respect for his amiable and excel- 
lent wife and pity for his children, prevented 
legal proceedings which might have ended in his 
utter ruin. 

Acting as a free agent, untrammeled by her hus- 
band’s follies and unchecked by fear of him, Fanny, 
with the assistance of her friends, put her affairs 
in the best possible posture. Her house was 
repaired, repainted, and profitably rented, and in 
a little tenement in a humble street, neat without 
and comfortably and tastefully furnished within, 
she lived with and for her children. Careful econ- 
omy without meanness kept herself and children 
prettily and comfortably clad; and the improve- 
ment of every article and of every moment to 
some sensible and profitable purpose, left her a 
surplus both of time and of means to relieve the 
utterly destitute. She was grieved at the fall and 
disappearance of her husband—pained that he 
should treat her so ill as entirely to forget and 
neglect her, and forced, in the few moments of 
unoccupied solitude which her avocations left her, 
to drop an occasional tear te the memory of her 
early love. But a mind conscious of rectitude—a 
busy attention to her duties, and above all, the reli- 
ance of true piety upon the good God who sustains 
and comforts the widowed and the fatherless, 
strengthened and encouraged her. Her children 
were growing up about her, all that her heart 
could wish ; and though seldom or never merry 
she was always cheerful and contented. 

Three years had passed and not a word from 
him—four, and he had become to her almost as 
one of the dead. It was again the anniversary of 
her wedding, but she never marred the children’s 
comfort by reminding them of a day marked in 
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her calendar only by sorrowful recollections of 
confidence abused and love neglected. She sat a 
silent though abstracted observer of their amuse- 
ments, occasionally called to herself to smile an 
instant at some juvenile sally, and then forgetting 
it to lose the present in tracing in the dim light 
the features of her husband whose portrait hung 
above the mantel. As she gazed the canvass 
seemed almost ready to speak to her, and she fan- 
cied that the lineaments took the expression of 
kindness and confidence. She shuddered and 
started to her feet, for the bitter memory came up 
how on such a night as this he had artfully put on 
that expression to win her to her ruin! She men- 
tally thanked God, who had enabled her to resist, 
and turning to her oldest daughter, said :-— 

“Ts it not almost time for little ones to think of 
retiring ?” 

A few “ohs!” and “ahs!” of objection were 
smiled down by the resolute yet gentle mother, and 
all arranged themselves in a quiet and respectful 
attitude, when the eldest daughter commenced a 
simple and touching evening hymn, with the words 
of which all were familiar ; and the whole joined 
in the sweet and plaintive air. The second child 
then read in a clear and understanding voice, as 
one who comprehended what she read, a chapter 
in one of the gospels, and then mother and child- 
ren knelt to acknowledge the care which had 
preserved them to that hour—to thank God for 
his many benefits and to implore a continuance 
of his protection through the silent watches of the 
night. On this occasion the mother and the wife, 
who often remembered him in her silent prayers, 
could not forget the absent and erring but still 
beloved husband ; and when they rose from their 
knees he stood silent and in tears before them! 
He had knocked unheard—or if heard by the child- 
ren unnoticed—in their habits of reverence, and 
knowing the voice which was speaking had crept 
silently in. Fanny took him by both hands— 
studied his face an instant, but in that instant, with 
all a woman’s tact and quickness she read all 
she wanted to know—and throwing herself 
into his willing arms she wept tears of joy upon 
his bosom. Deserted wife and mother—all 
the past was forgotten, and Fanny Price was 
Fanny Price—confiding, loving, self-sacrificing 
Fanny Price still! 





We need not farther describe the particulars of 
that meeting. Nor need we very minutely follow 
the story which Fanny would not permit her hus- 
band to commence until the children were kissed 
off to bed. Then she placed the wanderer in his 
own chair, which she had still preserved, and 
drawing up the ottoman worked by her fingers 








during the past days of her married happiness and 
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leisure, she rested her elbow upon his knee and $ 
looked up trustingly in his face as he proceeded in 
his narrative. Could he have deceived her while 
those gentle eyes were fixed upon his face? He 
neither did nor desired to. 

When first in difficulty he applied for loans to 
his gay friends, but they soon taught him the dif- 
ference which they perceived between a “good 
fellow” with plenty of money and a “ poor fel- 
low” who wanted assistance. The very basest 
of the parasites, male and female, who had fatten- 
ed upon his ruin, spurned him with contempt. 
Conscious of having forfeited the esteem and 
respect of the good, he thought with love, regret 
and shame of his abused wife. . 

“Oh,” interrupted Fanny, “if you had only 
come to her then!” 

« Tt is better as it is,” he said, as he looked af- 
fectionately in her face. ‘I have learned wisdom 
in my absence.” ¢ 

The naval service, which catches many a disap- 
pointed man and helpless malcontent, had been 
the place in which for three years the broken mer- 





A FRIENDLY CAUTION. 
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chant had hidden his wounded pride, and the 
repentant husband his self-reproach and chagrin. 
He had written, and more than once too, and was 
deeply grieved that his wife had not received his 
letters; but the postman could not su readily find 
her in her retirement, as when her letters came to 
the care of Henry Price, Esq. 

It remains only to say that Henry’s reformation 
was thorough and lasting. He thanked again and 
again the prudence which had saved an asylum 
for his children from the wreck of his fortunes, and 
studied only the more to esteem and respect the 
character of her who had shown herself more 
equal to the emergency of misfortune than her 
husband. He commenced life anew under better 
auspicies and with better associations, and Fanny 
Price is again in her own house, and the acknow- 
ledged and respected mistress of it; her husband 
the happiest of married men and a walking bun- 
dle of cautions against all friends, male or female, 
who would set up man or woman, by disparaging 
the mate who should be protected if weak—shielded 
from observation if erring, and loved at all hazard! 





A FRIENDLY GAUTION. 


BY ROBERT 


AFLOAT ; upon the limpid stream, 
The barque glides gaily on its way ; 
The flowery banks with verdure teem, 
Each songster trills its sweetest lay ; 
And gilded by the solar ray 
The distance seems yet still more bright ; 
The voyager is blythe and gay 
His heart beats high with wild delight. 


; 
) 
; 
Be cautious, youthful voyager ! | 
Dangers ahead! Yon sparkling wave 
Is but a rock concealing, where 
Thy barque may founder ere it brave 
The open sea! Ah! such the stream 
On which our own frail barque is cast ; 
The future lit by hope’s bright beam, 
To which we press with eager haste ! 
: 


And, fair one, even such is youth, 
While fancy weurs the garb of truth ! 
A voyage fraught with mirth and glee, 
Yet not from every danger free ; 
A path beset with many a gem 
And lovely flower on pensile stem ; 
An hour of pleasure and of joy, 
Saddened by after cares’ alloy ; 
A dream which future years will tell 
Was holding but a transient spell ; 
A tender bud, which yet may blossom fair, 
And fill with fragrance the surrounding air. 


And such your journey ;—even now 
The bloom of youth is on your brow! 


A. WEST. 


That bloom may pass away,—and care 
May chance to write a wrinkle there. 
Yet may you never, never know 
Those bitter pangs of secret wo, 

That furrow deep the cheek with tears, 
And give us age without its years. 
Sorrow may be your lot; your heart 
May bleed beneath the painful smart 
Of cold neglect ; and hope may die, 
Or close its biossoms droopingly. 

Be not dismayed ;—e’en sorrow’s night 
Will flee before the morning’s light. 
Cheered by the solar ray, young hope 
May yet its drooping head lift up. 

Be fearful only when you have 

No buffetings from sorrow’s wave! 
And tremble but when pleasure’s ray 
Dances too brightly on your way. 


Cupid may wound you with his dart 
And suitors ask to share your heart, 
Trust not the For, for his desire 

Would never to your heart aspire. 
Trust not the Fiirt, he would but gain 
Your feelings just to give you pain. 
Trust not the Barp, till you discover 
That the first glow of feeling’s over, 

If still he love in sober hour, 

Not ought on earth can quench its power. 
But trust the man of sober sense, 
Whose heart’s guest is BENEVOLENCE ; 
Of temper, even ; motives, pure ; 

With him your comfort is secure. 
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Bur, in the language of Norway, means the 
trunk of a tree, and doubtless has the same origin’ 


as the Saxon word Bole,so often used by Dryden, « 


and the older English poets. The musical Chris- 
tian name is extremely common in Norway. Two 
friends seeing a boat full of fishermen about to 
land, one of them laid a wager that more than half 
of them were named Ole. Upon inquiry, it was 
found they all bore that name, except one, and he 
was called Ole Olesson, or Ole the son of Ole. At 
home, the popular title of the beloved and honored 
musician is “ Ole Olesson Fiole,” or Ole the Violin. 

This allusion to the violin calls to mind one 
among many envious remarks, which have been 
excited by his extraordinary popularity. It has 
been said that he does not, like a true artist, rely 
on his own genius for success, but resorts to tricks 
to excite and interest the public, such as romantic 
fictions about his violin, &c. Those who know his 
unpretending simplicity and manly independence 
of character, are well aware that the charge is most 
unjust. The romantic history of his violin is no 
fiction, and few men could possess such a unique 
gem, and say so little about it as he does. He 
sometimes tells its history to friends, in answer to 
inquiries, which the singularity of its appearance 
naturally excites; and if they impart the informa- 
tion to the public, it is merely what they would 
very naturally do concerning anything so curious 
in the history of art. 

This remarkable instrument was manufactured 
by Gaspar da Salo, in Brescia, one of the three 
oldest violin makers on record ; and it was con- 
sidered the best one he ever made. It was sculp- 
tured at Rome, by the famous Benvenuto Cellini. 
celebrated as a goldsmith in his early life, and af- 
terward asa sculptor. Pope Clement the VII. em- 
ployed him to make a variety of medals, golden 
chalices, and other rich ornaments for churches and 
palaces. One of them,a present from the Pope to 
Charles V., was a beautifully illuminated prayer- 


book, which cost the Cardinal de Medici above two $§ 


thousand crowns. The golden covers were wrought 
by Cellini, with figures in basso relievo, and enam- 
eled arabesques, studded with rich jewels. The 
Emperor was exceedingly struck with the beauty 


of the design and workmanship, in which he at } 


once recognized the hand of an extraordinary artist. 
Indeed so decidedly did everything he touched 
bear the impress of genius, that stamps which he 
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made for coins in the Roman mint are still pre- 
served as rare specimens of art. Michael Angelo 
and Titian were his friends, and thought very 
highly of his productions. He was a great favorite 
with Francis I., for whom he executed many 
admirable works, in gold, silver, and bronze. 
Though accustomed for years to make small figures 
with exquisite delicacy of finish, he produced, later 
in life, several noble works on a grander scale. 
The most celebrated of these is a statue of Perseus 
in bronze, executed for Duke Cosmo, of Florence. 

The violin, now in possession of Ole Bull, was 
made tothe order of Cardinal Aldobrandini, one 
of a noble family at Rome, memorable for their 
patronage of the fine arts. He gave for it 3000 
Neapolitan ducats, and presented it to the treasury 
of Inspruck, where it became a celebrated curiosity, 
under the name of “ The Treasury Chamber Vio- 
lin.” When that city was taken by the French, in 
1809, it was carried to Vienna, and sold to 
Rjheazhek, a wealthy Bohemian, whose splendid 
collection of rare and ancient stringed instruments 
had attracted universal attention in the musical 
world. The gem of his museum was the violin 
manufactured by da Salo, and sculptured by Cel- 
lini. He was offered immense sums for it, by 
English, Russian, and Polish noblemen ; but to all 
such offers, he answered by demanding the price 
of half Vienna. 

A few years ago, Ole Bull gave fifteen concerts 
in Vienna, with the brilliant success which usually 
attends him. The Bohemian, who went with the 
crowd to hear him, was an enthusiastic admirer 
of his genius,and soon became personally acquaint- 
ed with him. Until then, he had considered himself 
the most learned man in Europe, in the history of 
violins, the peculiar merits of all the most approv- 
ed manufacturers, and the best methods of repair- 
ing deficiencies, or improving the tones. But with 
Ole Bull, love of the violin had been an absorbing 
passion from his earliest childhood. He never 
saw one of a novel shape, or heard one with a new 
tone, without studying into the causes of the tone, 
and the effects produced by the shape. Through 
every nook and corner of Italy, he sought for new 
varieties of his favorite instrument, as eagerly as an 
oriental merchant seeks for rare pearis. He had 
tried all manner of experiments, he knew at sight 
the tuneful qualities of every species of wood, and 


precisely how the slightest angle or curve in the 
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fashion of an instrument would affect the sound. 
He imparted to the Bohemian amateur much in- 
formation that was new and valuable ; and this 
sympathy of tastes and pursuits produced a warm 
friendship between them. Of course, Ole looked 
with a longing eye on the oldest and best of his 
violins ; but the musical antiquarian loved it like 
an only child. He could not bring himself to sell 
it at that time, but he promised that if he ever did 
part with it, the Minstrel of Norway should have 
the preference over every other man in the world, 
He died two years afterward, and a letter from his 
son informed Ole Bull that his dying father re- 
membered the promise he had given. He pur- 
chased it forthwith, and it was sent to him at 
Leipsic. 

On the head of this curious violin is carved and 
colored an angel’s face, surrounded by flowing curls 
of hair. Behind this figure, leaning against the 
shoulders, is a very beautiful little mermaid, the 
human form of which terminates in scales of green 
and gold. The neck of the instrument is orna- 
mented with arabesques in blue, red, and gold, 
Below the bridge, is a mermaid in bronze. Thor- 
waldsen took great delight in examining these 
figures, and bestowed enthusiastic praise on the 
gracefulness of the design, and the excellence of 
the workmanship. Ole Bull was born in February, 
and, by an odd coincidence, the bridge of his dar- 
ling violin is delicately carved with two intertwin- 
ed fishes, like the zodiacal sign of February. Two 
little tritons, cut in ivory, are in one corner of the 
bow. Altogether, itis a very original and singu- 
larly beautiful instrument. It has the rich look of 
the middle ages, and would have been a right royal 
gift for some princely troubadour. Amateurs 
praise its fine proportions, and say that its form 
combines many of the characteristics of Amati, 
Stradivarius, and Guarnerius. Indeed it is uni- 
versally admitted to be the most valuable violin in 
the world. The wood is extremely soft, and very 
thick. The upper covering is of an exceedingly 
rare species of Swiss pine, celebrated in the manu- 
facture of violins. It grows on the Italian side of 
the Alps ; for sunshine and song seem inseparably 
connected, and the balmy atmosphere which makes 
Italy so rich in music, and imparts to her language 
such liquid melody, seems breathed into her trees. 


Those acquainted with music are well aware : 


that the value of an instrument is prodigiously in- 
creased by the age of the wood, and that the purity 
of its tone depends very much on the skillfulness of 
the hand which has played upon it. As the best 
and brightest human soul can never free itself en- 
tirely from the influence of base and vulgar asso- 
ciations in youth, so a violin never quite recovers 
from the effect of discordant vibrations. So per- 
ceptible is this to a delicate ear, that when Ole Bull 
first performed in Philadelphia, he at once perceiv- 
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ed that the double bass-viol in the orchestra was a 
very old instrument, and had been well played on. 
Some time after, the horse and rider that repre- 
sented General Putnam’s leap down the precipice, 
plunged into the orchestra of the theatre, and 
crushed the old bass-viol. Assoon as Ole Bull be- 
came aware of the accident, he hastened to buy 
the fragments. The wood of his violin was so old, 
and so thoroughly vibrated, that he had never been 
able to obtain a sounding post adapted to it. This 
post is an extremely small piece of wood in the 
interior of the instrument, but the inharmonious 


» vibration between the old and the new disturbed 


his sensitive ear, until he was enabled to remedy 
the slight defect, by a fragment of the double-bass. 
One of the most curious facts in connection with 


this memorable violin, is thatit was probably never 
> played upon by any other hand than Ole Bull’s, 


though it is three hundred years old. It had 
always been preserved as a curiosity, and when it 
came into his possession, it had no bar inside, nor 
any indication that such a necessary appendage had 
ever been put into it. The inward spiritual carv- 
ing has been entirely done by this “ Amphion of 
the North,” as he is styled by Andersen, the cele- 
brated Danish novelist. The interior is completely 
covered with indentations in ovals and circles, pro- 
duced by the vibration of his magic tones. Doubt- 
less the angels could sing from them fragmentary 
melodies of the universe ; but to us they reveal no 


» more than wave-marks on the shores of the ever- 


rolling sea. 
Whatever importance may be attached to one 
or other of the circumstances connected with the 


» history of this violin, all America can testify to 


the peculiar sweetness and purity of its tone; nor 


> ean the combined musical criticism of the world 


ever convince Americans that it was not the gen- 
uine power of genius, which carried this heavenly 
voice so deep into the universal heart of the na- 
tion. They can never be reasoned out of the 
feeling that the most skillful artistic performances, 
compared with those simple but richly tinted melo- 
dies, are like the cold beauty of a statue in con- 
trast with the bright warm coloring of Titian. 

The story that Paganini bequeathed one of his 
violins to Ole Bull, is a fiction. He never owned 
an instrument that had belonged to the renowned 
Italian. The other violin, which he brought to 
the United States with him, is a Cremona, made 
in 1742, by the famous manufacturer, Joseph 
Guarnerius. The diamonds in the bow, forty-five 
in number, were presented to Ole Bull by the 
Queen of Norway and Sweden. 

One day, when he returned to his lodgings in 
Paris, he found his two little boys dragging these 
two precious violins about the floor. They had 
tied strings to them, and thought they made ex- 
tremely pretty carts. The eldest being a very 
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sensitive child, turned pale when his father entered 
with an exclamation of surprise and distress. His 
terrified look touched the tender-hearted parent, 
and he began to caress the children, instead of 
scolding them ; for he reflected that the poor little 
souls could not know the profanation of which 
they had been guilty in dragging about a da Salo 
and a Guarnerius for playthings. 

Ole Bull owns several violins. One of them is 
a Cremona, made in 1687, for the king of Spain, 
by Antonius Stradivarius. The wood is very 
flexible, and it is elaborately finished, being inlaid 
with garlands of ebony and ivory, intertwisted 
with serpents and little birds. He never speaks 
of it without dwelling with delighted enthusiasm 
on its “sweet insinuating voice.” To hear him 
talk of his violins, one would suppose he was 
describing a band of beloved human beings, or a 
collection of rare singing birds, at the least. No 
other instrument has ever inspired musicians with 
such enthusiastic and absorbing affection ; for no 
other gives such full utterance to the yearnings of 
the heart. 

His passion for violins manifested itself at a very 
early age. A maternal uncle, who was passion- 
ately fond of music, frequently had quartette clubs 
at his house. He played well on the violincello, 
and had a curious collection of rare instruments. 
He loved to amuse himself with little Ole’s extreme 
susceptibility to music. When he was _ three 
years old, he often put him in the violincello case, 
and hired him with sweetmeats to stay there while 
he played. But the candy could not keep him 
quiet long. The eyes gradually kindled, and the 
little feet began to beat time. At last his nervous 
excitement would become too great to admit of 
his staying in the violincello case. The music 
was dancing all through him, and he must give it 
utterance. When he returned home, he would 
seize the yard measure, and, with a small stick for 
a bow, endeayor to imitate what his uncle had 
played. He heard it with the inward ear all the 
time ; but for fear his parents were not so pervaded 
with the tune as he was, he would explain as he 
went along, telling how beautifully the bass came 
in at such and such a place. At five years old 
his uncle bought him a very small violia, as yel- 
low asalemon. He says he never felt carried up 
into the third heaven, as he did when his own little 
hand first brought out a tune from that yellow violin. 
He loved it and kissed it; it seemed to him so 
beautiful, that little yellow violin! To the surprise 
of the family, he immediately played well upon it, 
though he had received no instruction. He had al- 
ways been present at the family concerts, and he 
observed everything and remembered everything. 
On his little yellow violin, he played a quartette of 
Pleyel’sto the assembled club, and they inquired 
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with astonishment who had taught the child; for 
they knew not that God had taught him, by a pro- 
cess as simple as that of the mocking bird. 

When he was eight years old, a Frenchman ar- 
rived in Bergen with violins forsale. One of them, 
bright red in its color, gained the boy’s heart at 
first sight, and he pleaded with his father, till he 
consented to buy it. It was purchased late in the 
afternoon, and put away in its case. Ole slept in 
a small bed in the same apartment with his pa- 
rents, and the much-coveted instrument was in the 
adjoining room. “I could not sleep,” said he, 
“ for thinking of my new violin. When I heard 
father and mother breathing deep, I rose softly, and 
lighted a candle, and in my night-clothes did go 
on tiptoe to open the case, and take one little peep. 
The violin was so red, and the pretty pearl screws 
did smile at me so! I pinched the strings just a 
little with my fingers. Itsmiled at me ever more 
and more. I took up the bow and looked at it. 
It said to me that it would be pleasant to try it 
across the strings. So I did try it, just a very, 
very little; and it did sing to me so sweetly! 
Then I did creep farther away from the bed room. 
At first, I did play very soft. I make very, very lit- 
tle noise. But presently I did begin a capriccio, 
which I like very much; and it did go ever louder 
and louder ; and I forget that it was midnight, and 
that everybody was asleep. Presently, I hear 
something go crack! and the next minute I feel 
my father’s whip across my shoulders. My little 
red violin dropped on the floor,and was broken. 
I weep much for it, but it did no good. They did 
have a doctor to it next day, but it never recovered 
its health.” 

Ole Bull never learned to read music by the 
usual method. From infancy, he had been accus- 
tomed to hear music frequently, and he knew the 
sound of each written note, long before he could 
call itby name. At ten years old, a foreign music 
master urged upon his father the necessity of hav- 
ing him taught scientifically. The attempt was 
accordingly made. He wasinstructed how to hold 
his violin and handle his bow according to rule, 
and was told that he must leave off improvising, 
and practise by note. He could at that time play 
a capriccio of Paganini’s, considered impractica- 
ble by older and skillful performers; but nothing 
would come to him by the mechanical process. 
His genius positively refused to go into the strait 
jacket ; and when father and teacher coaxed and 


; scolded, the nervous child at last screamed with 


agony. This untamable freedom was his earliest 
characteristic, and will probably remain strongest 
to the last. At school, the confinement of four 
walls would sometimes press vpon him so, that 
he would suddenly spring out of the window, 
into God's sunshine and free air. He would leap 
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fences, swim rivers, scale precipices, turn somer- ¢ sirain for them ; and because this brought before 


a sets on horses, and climb to the tops of high trees, } me the image of a mother kneeling at the altar, 

% to rock himself in the wind. The manner in which 2 entreating for her child, I called it The Mothers 

2 he dived and rushed about, caused the family to $ Prayer.” These friars became very warmly at- 
a | bestow on him the name of “ The Bat.” tached to him, and tried hard to persuade him to 

& It is this abhorrence of fetters which now im- $ join their fraternity. A tame finale this would | 

a parts to his genius that freshness and overleaping } have been, to the life-opera, which began with > 
} life, which constitutes its greatest charm. Critics ‘ swinging to the winds in the tops of Norwegian 
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constantly complain that he pays no attention to 
the rules; but the public everywhere agree that 
they do not care for this, so long as the glow of his 
music warms and electrifies their souls. 

The Concerto in E Minor, played at his farewell 
concert in this city, is a favorite composition with 
him, but he seldom brings it out, on account of the 
difficulty of the instrumentation. It was composed 
at Prague, for the benefit of the widows and or- 
phans of musicians. He imagined a daughter 
lingering by the bed-side of her departed father, 
with whom she had watched during the night. 
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pines. 

The Polacca Guerriera was first conceived at 
Naples, alone at midnight, gazing on Mt. Vesu- 
vius, flaming through the darkness. He went to 
Rome soon after, and carried the vague conception 
in his mind, intending to arrange it there, and 
bring it out at his first concert. At Rome, he 
shared the apartment of a talented young artist, 
who became warmly attached to him. The inti- 
mate relation between music and painting was a 
favorite theme with this young man, and to the 
musician the sounds of an orchestra had always 


‘2 The intensity of grief gradually becomes calmer, } Suggested colors. When he slept late in the 
& and is mingled with pleasant recollections of child- { morning, the artist would often rouse him, by say- 


ing, “ Come, Ole, get up and play to me! 
paint, unless you play to me.” 


hood, as the faint gleams of morning dispel the 
darkness of night. To express this flickering 
twilight, the different parts of the orchestra play in 
different rhythm. One is in four time, and the 


I can’t 
Being urged and 
urged, he would at last shake off his drowsiness, 
and half dressed begin to play. 
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The violin would 
soon absorb him, till an exclamation from the 
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S other in six-eight, while his violin alternates be- 
4 tween the two. Light triumphs, the uncertainty $ P@!nter broke in upon his revery. “ Ah, dear 
© vanishes, and with the bright aurora all comes into Ole, give me that once more. It is such a bril- 


the same rhythm. “This contrariety of rhythm 
inthe different parts is one of the things in which 
they accuse me of violating the rules,” said he; 
“but what do I care? It produces the effect I wish 
to produce ; and I have always regarded many of the 
rules of music as perfectly arbitrary and useless.” 
This concerto in F Minor is extremely beau- 
tiful and poetic. In the part which expresses deep 
grief, the music sobs audibly, and the adagio move- 
ment of twilight is indescribably sweet and dreamy. 

The Mothers Prayer, which has been such a 
universal favorite in this country, was composed at 
Florence, at the request of the Dominicans, who 
wanted some new music for their church. He 


At last, they waited upon him early in the morn- 
ing, and told him it must be ready for rehearsal 
the next day. “I was in bed when they came,” 
said he ; “I had been up all night with the moon, 
sympathizing with her. I had thoughtof Norway, 
of home, and of many sad things. I said to the 
Dominicans that they should have their music the 
next morning. So I took my violin, and it did 
sing tome so sweetly the thoughts of the night! It 
spoke to me so kindly! 1 wrote down its voice, 
and the Dominicans complained it was too plain- 


such a heavenly blue.” 

Thorwaldsen, who was then at Rome, loved 
Ole Bull with most devoted affection, and delight- 
ed in his genius. These friends, of course, felt a 
From day to day 
they would ask whether he had done any thing 
toward completing the Polacea. 


deep interest in his success. 


His answer al- 
ways was, “ No, but I shall doit.” As the time 
for the concert drew nigh, they remonstrated 
against such dangerous delay. “ How can you be 
so careless of your fame, Ole?” said Thorwald- 
sen. “ Do try to have this new piece done insea- 


son; if not for your own sake, at least for mine ; 


I claim you as a countryman, and my pride of 
country is at stake.”* The concert was adver- 
tised, and the Polacca was in the programm ; 
still, it had no existence, except in the musician’s 
soul. “ Have you written that music?” said 
Thornwaldsen. ‘ Are you crazy?’ inquired the 
painter. But he would throw his arms around 
them, and laugh and jest, as if his musical reputa- 
tion concerned every body more than it did him- 
self. The day before the concert, his friends were 
in despair when they saw him prepare to go out 


after breakfast. “Have you written any of that 





’ ) for independent of my affection for you, you know 
promised to do it, but neglected it from day to day. 
solemn music, that they wanted something cheer- 


«) tive. They said they already had so much sad 
») | , baleen , * Norway and Denmark are included under the same gov- 2 
& = ful. So I did compose something in a more lively $ ernment. 
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music ?” said they, entreatingly. ‘“ No, my dear 
friends, but I have it all here,” replied he, playfully 
touching his forehead. They urged that the con- ° 
cert was to be the next day, and that the piece 
must be rehearsed. “J will do it this evening,” ° 
said he. “You are an imprudent man,” they re- 
plied: “The public of Rome will not bear such } 
treatment. You will make a complete failure.” ; 
He laughed, and coaxed them caressingly not to be 
troubled on his account. The evening was far ¢ 
spent when he returned. The artist, in anxious ; 
tones, asked, “ Dear Ole, have you done anything + 
about that music.” “No Ihave not had time.” g 
“ Well do set about it this moment.” “ Oh, I can- ; 
not ; I am so tired, that Imust go directly to bed.” 4 
In vain the artist remonstrated and entreated. A ; 
spirit of mischief had taken possession of the way- 
ward minstrel. He plunged into bed, and soon ? 
pretended to be sound asleep. The young man ; 
had the habit of talking to himself; and as he } 
listened to the bass-solo of the counterfeit sleeper, $ 
he muttered, “‘ How can he go to sleep with noth- ; 
ing done about that music? It is more than I can 
comprehend. I wish I could feel as easy about it 
as he does.” He retired to rest early, and assoon ; 
as he was fairly asleep, Ole sprang out of bed, ; 
lighted a candle, and stepped softly into an adjoin- $ 
ing room, where he began to write down his mu- ; 
sic with prestissimo speed. The outline had long ; 
been in his mind, and new thoughts for the filling ¢ 
up came with a rush of inspiration. He wrote as ; 
fast as the pen could fly. At four oclock the score $ 
for all the orchestral parts was written out. For ; 
his violin part, he trusted entirely to his own won- 
derful memory. Having arranged all, he crept ; 
quietly back into his bed. The artist, who was an ¢ 

Ole breathed sono- ; 
“Still § 
asleep !”? murmured his friend: “as quietly as if $ 
the music were all ready for the orchestra. I wish ; 
we were safely through this evening.” It was not / 
long before his anxiety took a more active form. 
He began to shake the sleeper, saying, “Ole ; 
do wake up, and try to do something about 4 
that music.” But he obtained only the drowsy ; 
answer, “ Oh I cannot, lamso very sleepy.” Vex- 4 
ed and discouraged, the painter went to his easel, é 
and said no more. At breakfast, Ole was full of ; 
fun and frolic ; but Thorwaldsen and the artist 
were somewhat impatient with what they deemed 
such thoughtless trifling with public expectation. 
“ You will come to my concert to night, will you 
not ?” said the mischievous musician. In dismal 
tones, they replied “ No, Ole, we love you too well 
to witness your disgrace. Take it as lightly as 
you please ; but you may be assured the public of 
Rome will not bear such treatment.” “Oh do 
come,” pleaded the musician coaxingly. Just a 
little, little within the door; and then when I am 3 


early riser, soon began to stir. 


rously, as if he were in a deep sleep. 
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, played it with their hearts. 
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—— 


disgraced, you can easily slip away.” They would 
not promise, however, and he hurried off to keep 
his appointment with the orchestra. He had an 
excellent band of musicians, who could play the 


_ most difficult music with the slightest preparation. 


The rehearsal weut off to his complete satisfaction, 
and he returned to his friends as gay as a lark. 
His apparent recklesness made them still more 
sad. The dreaded evening came. The house was 
crowded. Ole was full of that joyful confidence, 
which genius is so apt to feel in effusions that have 


, just burst freshly from its overflowing fountain. 


The orchestra delighted in the composition and 
The brilliancy of the 
theme, and the uncommon beauty of the cantabile 
took the audience by surprise. The novelty and 
marvelous difficulty of the finale, in which the 
violin alone performs four distinct parts, and keeps 
up a continuous shake through fifteen bars, com- 
pletely electrified them. There was a perfect 
tempest of applause. In the midst of his triumph, 
the composer, looking as quiet and demure as pos- 
sible, glanced toward the door. ‘There stood 
Thorswaldsen and the artist. The latter had a 
trick of moving tobacco from one side of his mouth 
to the other, when he was excited and pleased. It 
was now flying from cheek to cheek, almost as 
rapidly as the violin bow through the continuous 
shake of fifteen bars. 

The moment he left the stage, his friends rush- 
ed into his arms, exclaiming, “ When on earth did 
you do it? Only tell us that. Oh, it was too 
beautiful!” “Don’t be so gay, my dear friends,” 
replied he, with mock gravity, “ you know the pub- 
lic of Rome won't bear such trifling. Why did you 
come to witness my disgrace ?”’ 

The next day all, Rome was ringing with praises 
of the Norwegian violinist. They knew not 
which to applaud most, his genius, or his superhu- 
man strength in performing the four distinct parts 
on the violin at once, and keeping up the motion 
of his bow with such lightning swiftness, for so long 
a time. No person who has not tried it can conceive 
of the extreme difficulty of playing at once distinct 
parts on each of the strings. It requires muscles 
strong as iron, and elastic as India-rubber. Paga- 
nini had sufficient elasticity, but not sufficient 
strength. Ole Bull is the only man in the world 
that ever did it. When the Parisians first heard 
him produce this wonderful effect of four violins, 
it seemed so incredible, that a story was circulated 
in the papers that it was all a deception ; that 
some other musician was playing two of the parts 
behind the scenes. Thus originated the charge 
of “ charlatanry,” so often and so unjustly repeated. 

The Polacca brought its composer a brilliant 
reputation at once ; and musical critics were obli- 
ged to content themselves with saying that it was 
not written in the right measure for a Polacca. 
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THE VOIAGE AND TRAVAILS 


OF SIR JOHN MAUNDEVILE, KT. 


WHICH TREATETH OF THE WAY TO HIERUSALEM AND OF MARVAYLES OF INDE, ETC. 


BY MRS C. 


KIRKLAND. 


a 


Tuis is (slanderously) said to be the prototype of 
all books of travels. The temptation to enlarge ¢ 
a little about what is far off is supposed by most 
people to be so great, that they generally make 
prodigious allowance for travelers’ stories, and 
express no little surprise when the testimony of 
succeeding voyagers confirms the wonders related 
by original explorers. For our own part, we pre- 
fer an imaginative traveler, and mourn that in 
this age of railroads and ballooning, we can have 
no more Sir John Maundeviles. 

The good knight begins decorously with a pious 
prologue, setting forth his religious belief with as 
much exactness as if he had lived in an age when 
a man’s sectarian opinions help or hinder the sale 
of his book. In the course of this occurs that cu- 
rious reason why Palestine “is the most worthi 
Lond ”—* For itis the Herte and the myddes of 
all the world; wytnessynge the Philosophere, that 
seythe thus; Virtus rerum in medio consistit : 
that is to seye, The Vertue of thynges is in the 
myddes ; and in that Lond he wolde lede his Lyf, 
and suffer Passioun and Dethe,” &c. “ Wherfore 
every gode Cristene Man, that is of Powere, and 
hathe whereof, scholde peynen him with all his 
Strengthe for to conquere oure righte Heritage, and 
chacen oute alle the mysbeleevynge Men.” 

As for the marvelous stories, some are simply 
what hard people would call by a hard name, as 
when we are told that the knight saw with his own 
eyes, and not only saw but ate, fruit which when 
ripe was found to have withinit little beasts with 
flesh, blood and bone, like a lamb without wool. 

Others are absolutely delicious. That of the 
daughter of Hippocrates has been beautifully given 
in the Indicator,* (Sir John calls the name Ypo- 
cras—perhaps for love of the rich drink so called.) 
But here is a veritable account of the Phoenix, not 
so poetical perhaps as Southey’s in Thalaba, but so 
much more natural-history like, that it is inestima- 
ble. 

“ In Egypt is the Cytee of Elyople—that is to 
seyne, the Cytee of the Sonne. In that Cytee 
there is a Temple made round, aftre the schappe of 
the Temple of Jerusalem. The Prestes of that 





* Lately republished in Wiley & Putnam’s Library of 
Choice Reading. 
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Temple hanne all Wrytynges, under the Date of 
the Foul that is clept Fenix: and there is non but 
oninalle the World. And he cometh to brenne 
himself upon the Awtere of the Temple, at the end 
of 500 zeer ; forso longe he lyvethe. And at the 
500 zeers ende, the Prestes arrayen here Awtere 
honestly, and putten there upon Spicesand Sulphur 
vif and other thinges that wolen brenne lightly. 
And then the Brid (bird) Fenix comethe, and bren- 
neth him self to Askes. And the first Day next 
aftre Men fynden in the Askes a Worm; and the 
secunde day next aftre Men funden a Brid quyk 
and perfyt; and in the thridde Day next aftre he 
fleethe his way. This Bryd Men seen often tyme, 
fleen in tho contrees; And he is not mecheles 
more than an Egle. And he hath a Crest of Fed- 
res upon his Head more gret than the Poocok 
hathe; and his Nekke is zalowe, aftre color of an 
Orielle, thatis a Ston well schynynge ; and his 
Bek is colored blew, as Ynde : and his Wynges ben 
of purple Color, and the Taylle is zelow and red, 
castynge his Taylle azen in Travers. And he is 
a fulle fair Brid to loken upon, azenst the Sonne ; 
for he schynethe full gloriously and nobely.” 

This extract looks somewhat crabbed as to spell- 
ing, but it will not be found difficult to read, with 
a little attention, although the spelling is by no 
means uniform. The wonder is that text so anti- 
quated should have so little to puzzle the common 
English reader. Nineteen manuscripts of the 
work, some written in “ tall folio,” on vellum, in the 
fourteenth century, some in quarto and octavo, some 
in French, some in Latin, and the one from which 
comes this, (Lumly’s edition 1839,) in English, en- 
rich various collections in England. Connoisseurs 
have thought it worth while to collate and comment, 
and point out minute differences, and criticise col- 
ophons. The all-leveling spirit of the nineteenth 
century gives it to us “ in muslin” for a few shill- 
ings, with comments and all to boot ; and we of 
America take the further liberty of dishing up the 
whole affair in a Magazine article, picking out the 
plums for the amusement of our readers. 

“John Mandevil, Knight,” says the preface of 
1725, “borne in the towne of S. Albans, was so 
well given to the study of Learning from his child- 
hood, that he seemed to plant a good part of his 
felicitie in the same—he applied his Studies to the 
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Art of Physicke,a profession worthy a noble Wit 
—but amongst other things, he was ravished with 
a mightie desire to see the greater partes of the 
World, as Asiaand Africa. He departed from his 
Countrey in the yeere of Christ 1322 ; and, as an- 
other Ulysses, returned home after the space of 34 
Yeeres, and was then knowen to a very fewe.— 
Least so many and great varieties and things mi- 
raculous whereof himself had been an eie witness, 
should perish in oblivion, he committed his whole 
Travel of 34 Yeeres to writing,in three divers 
tongues—English, French and Latin. Been ar- 
rived again in England and having seen the wick- 
edness of that Age, he gave out this Speech ; ‘In 
our time (said he) it may be spoken more truly 
than of olde, that Vertue is gone, the Church is 
under foote, the Clergie is in errour, the Devill 
raigneth,” &c.—(We can but wonder what he 
would have said of our day!) He died in 1371. 

We regret not to be able, in the small space al- 
lowed us, to give what could not but be interesting 
to those who have not access to the book, a com- 
plete abstract of all the wonders it contains. In 
these days—when travelers fly through the deserts 
under a firman which secures them from adventure, 
and cook their dinners under the tomb of Alyattis 
with a fire made of mummy ; speak contemptu- 
ously of the cataracts of the Nile, and make a 
regular frolic of a week’s sojourn among the Em- 
press Helena’s holy things at Jerusalem, we love to 
go with one to whom all these things are as solemn 
as the Apocalypse, and who receives undoubtedly 
miracles which the good Empress herself could 
scarcely have swallowed—it is so refreshing to find 
a man who believes in any thing, that we make 
no detraction from his good sense, when he tells 
us of 


The Authropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 
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Mount Athos he found so high that the shadow of 


it reached to the Island of Lemnos, seventy-six 
miles off; and at the top the air is so clear that no 
wind isever there. And no beast can live there, 
the air isso dry. And men said in these parts, 
that philosophers, when they went upon the hill, 
held to their noses sponges moistened with water, 


“for to have Eyr,” (air.) And that in the dust of } 


this dry hill they wrote letters and figures with their 
fingers ; and returning at the end of a year they 
found the same letters and figures which they had 
written, unmarred by a breath of air. From 
which Sir John draws an infallible conclusion as 
to the height of the mountain, “that theise Hills 
passen the Clowdes and joynen to the pure Eyr.” 
Having begun with saying that the shadow fell sev- 
enty-six miles, it was wise to back the assertion 
with suitable proof. 
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At Joppa or Jaffa (founded, we are assured be- 
fore Noah’s flood,) occurs something that we can 
scarcely understand. The place was shewn where 
ina rock,iron chains had been fastened to bind 
“ Andromade, a gret Geant,” of the which 
“Geant” there was then extant a rib forty feet 
long. We fervently hope this may not prove to 
have been the Andromeda of whom we have so 
much more romantic an idea. We should so regret 
to find that the Virgo devota had ribs forty feet 
long ! 

The Egyptian Eccaleiobeons are minutely de- 
scribed ; and as these were once set down among 
the rather doubtful marvels of our traveler, we 
claim credence for others on the ground that this 
has proved to be quite true. Immediately after 
this we have an account of some long apples 
which on being cut in pieces in any way whatever, 
show in every piece the figure of the Holy Cross: 
and also the apple-tree of Adam, all the fruit of 
which has a bite out of one side. In the same 
place are seven wells that our Lord made with one 
of his feet, when he went to play with other child- 
ren; and not far off, the rock to which Moses fled 
when he saw the Lord face to face ; and the whole 
form of his body where he threw himself so vio- 
lently against the rock that he sank within it 

At Constantinople, in the Church of St. Sophia, 
an Emperor would have buried his father ; but as 
they were making the grave, they found a body 
already in the earth, and upon the body lay a plate 
of fine gold, on which was written in Hebrew, 
Greek and Latin, this inscription ; “ Jesus Cristus 
nascetur de Virgine Maria, et ego credo in eum :” 
meaning, Jesus Christ shall be born of the Virgin 
Mary, and I believe in him. And the date when 
it was laid in the earth, was two thousand years 
before our Lord was born. 
be the body of Hermogenes, the wise man. 


This was supposed to 
Near 
Bethlehem, is a field full of flowers, where a fair 
maiden, being wrongfully accused, was brought to 
the stake, but as the fire began to burn about her, 
she prayed, and behold the flames were at once ex- 
tinguished and the brands that were burning be- 
came red rose-trees, and the brands that were not 
kindled became white rose-trees, and so were the 
first roses white or red, that ever man saw. 

But time and space would fail to tell of coun- 
tries where the women dress meanly while their 
lords usurp all the finery ; of others where the or- 
naments on the heads of married women are made 
in the shape of a man’s foot, to denote the com 
mendable subjection of the sex, and where, when the 
wife dies the husband is burnt if he is willing, but 
when the husband dies the wife burns whether 
she will or no ; of snails in whose shells men lodge ; 
of rubies a foot long, by five inches round ; of hens 
with sheeps’ wool; of “Olifauntz” with “ Cas- 
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telles of Trees on their bakkes,” wild geese with 
two heads, and women, who when angry, slay with 
their eyes like basilisks. Homeopathy was plain- 
ly practised in Cathay, for we find “ Trees that bere 
Venym azenst the which there is no medicyne but 
one, and ‘that is to take their propre Leves, and 
stampe hem and drynke them, else he schall dye.” 
Philosophers had the same propensities which ani- 
mate some good people of our own day; “ Seythe 
the Philosophere, Stondethe up, and thei don so. 
And seythe another Philosophre, Puttethe zoure 
little fynger in zoure Eres. And anon thei don so. 
And another Philosophere, Puttethe zoure honde 
upon zoure mouth, and thei don so.’ Which 
shows that the dangers of free-will were well un- 
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the book, though, perhaps fortunately, indescriba- 
é ble. Samson pulling down the place of feasting, 
> and Judas hanging on a tree, while his soul is car- 
¢ ried off by a person who shall be nameless, are 
? rather the choicest specimens of art. 
¢ jut we must refrain, with almost as great self- 


? denial, as did Sir John, when he cut short the ac- 
¢ count of his travels, lest he should leave those who 


should be equally adventurous nothing to tell, 
“For he myghten not seye no thing of newe, in 
the which the heereres myghten have outher so- 
‘ lace or dysporte or lust or lykinge in the heerynge.” 
The history, marvelous as it is, must of course be 
credited without a misgiving ; for it was submitted 
to Pope and Cardinals, who gave it their unquali- 
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derstood at the great Chan’s court. ¢ fied sanction, first carefully comparing its state- ' 
° . ~ ° ? ‘ ——" = : 
All this time we have said nothing of the illus- ¢ ments with the Mappa Mundi in their posses- 
trations which are perhaps the most curious part of ‘ sion. Bi 
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3 ) OF STATUARY AND PAINTINGS. 
* 
¥ sles 
Er BY ELIZABETH ANNE WHITE. 
GLortous arT! beneath thy godlike power, ; We kneel! We weep! And long ourself to throw 
No fairy visions rise, and beauteous forms. $ Upon its breast, to feel it dry our tears 
Such as in purest dreams wreath poet’s bower— ; And bear us hence, where fairer fountains flow. 
Such now doth magic genius here portray. ? Oh thus! 
Silent they stand! and nought can wake a smile $ With one’s own hand to wake a fount of thought 
Or the bitter tear efface. Sympathy Within another’s breast—to see him bow ‘ 
How powerless' Oh how vain! We pause awhile, E’en at the shrine which we have sketched and wrought, ) 
hen comes with awe that strange intelligence, And on our pinions rise to holier life. 
Which spirits fee! as soul with sou! communes, ? 
; We list to joy that woke such ecstasy— Peaceful that artist’s life. From bustling world 
To anguish which yon prostrate one consumes. Enshrouded there, dreamlike, his weaving spells 
, \nd shud’ ring wait th’uplifted dagger's plunge. Which as they stronger, brighter grow, enfold \ 
: We hear the shriek—the agonizing ery 2 The portals of his life, to ope no more! N 
From hearts just riven—or tramp on battle field, But children of his beauteous thought remain, ) 
With moans from bleeding ones left there to die, And brilliant scenes from his own fancy world, ( 
Or clanking chains mid dungeon's gloom profound. With traces deep of tears, as graved in pales 
But hush! ’tis brilliance from some seraph’s wing ! sut fare thee well! Forgot thou’!t never be, 
os Oh, see! with outstretebed arm and radiant smile, For such as thou a fragrance do distill, ) 
He How beautiful—how pure ! it seems to fling Which from their tombs—its altar—shall arise, 
4 A freshness round our hearts—to urge us hence. In incense rare—till every bosom fill 
i. ) And as we longer gaze it comes more near. ? With thoughts of thee, and grief that thou art gone! 
- |) 
- | 
- | ) 
i I xnew her in her infancy, § E’en then she seemed a lovely flower 
i A little laughing girl : Though fragile was the stem ; 
> ‘ And often has she asked of me She stands in beauty’s garden now, 
Ne Her auburn locks to curl ; Its proudest diadem. \ 
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On, MANY a time, in the clear moon light, 
I've long'd to behold a quaint little sprite, 

Such as those we are told, 

In the legends of old, 

Would gambol about 

In a fairy rout; 

Diminutive things 

With butterfly wings, 


And forms so light that they would scarcely bend 


The spear like grass with its tapering end, 
They danced blithly on 
But those days are gone ! 
And elfin revels no more are seen 
In the mystic circle of deepest green, 
Which still-remain 
On hill and plain, 
As proofs of the by-gone gala days, 
When merrily frisk’d the tiny fays. 
’T were a sight indeed to see Mr. Puck, 
(A fairy “ Brummell ” or D’Orsay buck,) 
In an opera hat and ruffled shirt, 
With Queen Titani gracefully flirt, 
As in the bud of a harebell blue, 
He offered a crystul drop of dew; 
And in mincing accents told of the fight, 
In which he o’ercame the honey-bee’s might. 
While gallant king Oberon “ did the polite,” 
Toa maiden of honor, fairy sprite. 
True, a sight indeed, but we shall never 
Behold it more! Alas! forever 
The minikin elves and their moonlight mirth 
Have fled from our over-peopled earth ! 
For “ those days are gone!” 
{ could dwell upon, 
The words for hours. 
Dear childhood’s flowers, 
In their pristine beauty seem again 
To glow, as they did when care and pain 


Were heedless words—when valley and plain, 


And the balmy air and the sunny sky, 
Teem’d with hope’s blissful prophesy. 
Brilliant and brief as the changing hue, 

Of blossoms bathed with evening dew, 
Whose faded leaves the morning sun, 

Alas! too surely rests upon. 

Though memory’s shadows, have darkly cast, 
Their gloom o’er the bright regretted past, 
There’s as solemn joy in that silent hour, 


When thought is throned in its mightiest pow 


Once more to cal] from their early tomb, 
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Long buried hopes and bid them bloom ; 
*Neath its awful magic fresh and fair, 
As erst in happier days they were! 
Oh! a sound, a werd, a melting strain 
Once loved, can fill the soul again 
With feelings, passions, hopes and fears, 
Long vanished smiles, remembered tears, 
Which fell from eyes whose light hath fled, 
Or graced the lips, now cold and dead, 
But not forgotten. No! deep-shrined 
‘They live, impressed upon the mind, 
For years, for life, nor ere depart 
Till pulseless lies their home, the heart ! 
“ Those days are gone,”’ with their “ evil eye ” 
Put out in its wicked witchery ; 

And !aid on the shelf, 


Is the kidnapping elf, 


Who used, in a manner called “ devil may care,” 


Purloin from the cradie the son and heir, 

Of a healthy couple, and leave in its stead 

A changling imp with a monstrous head, 

And wasted limbs, and eyes as wild 

As a buffalo bull’s when he’s “ awful riled,” 

And oh, it’s with sorrow and pain I say, 

The “ good people ”’ grow scarcer day by day. 
But “ some years ago,” 


As near as I know, 


There dwelt far remote from the haunts of men, 


In the shade of the Dargle’s beautiful glen, 


A nice little widow as ever was seen, 


And the name she'd upon her was “ purty Kathleen.” 


She had lived as a bride 

But a year, ere she sighed 
For the death of her lord in a faction fight. 
A broth of a boy “extinguished his light,” 
(As the Moor of Venice when guing to trick 


His wife remarks to his candlestick,) 


And the way was this, though his head was thick, 


It couldn’t withstand the “ iligant lick ” 
It got on the side, 
So its owner died. 
But the story goes, 
’Ere he “ turned up his toes ” 


J 


(As the poets discourse) “ to the roots of the daisies, 


He consigned the ‘ hitter’ to ineffable blazes.” 
He'd a “ gintleman's ” wake, 
There was “ something to take ” 
For the country, around and when it was done, 
The widow's warm tears fell Jike rain upon 
Earth’s one dear link, her infant son ! 
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No stalwart boy was her darling, I ween, 
But the palest thing that ever was seen, 
With the smallest hands, and the smallest feet, 
And the whitest brow you would wish to meet, 
And clustering curls all of raven black, 
But crooked and warped was Paudeen’s back ! 
Though the glance of his eye was suintly mild, 
He got the name of the “ changling child ;” 
And all believed that at dead of night, 
The cradle was robbed by some demon sprite, 
And the mortal babe had been witched away, 
In exchange for this disproportionate bov. 
He was feared and past by the young and old, 
The timid fled when the tale was told, 
And with bitter words the bad reviled 
The “evil eye” of the changling child. 
His heart was sad for he felt alone 
In the world : he was loved by only one, 
That one his mother. Oh, who can tell 
Her anguish when the tear drops fell 
From her soul’s jewel! Her lone boy’s loneliness 
{ Made him more dear to her, and she would press 
Her lips to his pale forehead, and the glow 
Of love, none but a mother ere can know, 
Would fill her heart with sweet and nameless joy, 
As, with his bird-like voice, her fragile boy, 
Would bless her name, and fixing his deep eyes, 
Rad ‘ant with all his soul’s pure sympathies, 
On her dear face, gaze till their orbs were hid 
Beneath each snow and blue enameled lid, 
And, like the trusting dove in its loved nest, 
He slept upon his throne, his mother’s breast ! 
Some sixteen summers had past away, 
And Paudeen's heart was gravely gay, 
Wake, bridal and fair, 
He heeded not, for clustering there, 


As he mused alone. 


Were thoughtless crowds whose sneer would rack 
His breast, when they laughed at his shapeless back. 
He sought each dingle and caverned dell, 

Where the viewless children of echo dwell, 

And all entranced heard them repeat, 

The lays his own clear voice made sweet 

As the welcome notes of the birds in May. 

His deep blue eye was as bright as day, 

And the smile which at times lit up his face, 
Might match with those of the lovelier race, 

Who hold their revels blithe and free, 

*Neath the sky's star-studded canopy! 


Was he all alone ? 

No, the fairest one 
Of earth’s fair daughters, night by night, 
Had heard his strains, with that rich delight 
The brave romance and the tuneful song 
Awake in the souls of the pure und young. 
But Paudeen yet had never seen 
The angel face of the sweet Alieen, 
And she was the damsel who knew full well, 
His favorite haunts, and the magic spell 
Of love and music taught the maid 
To reach with noiseless step the shade 
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Of the spreading boughs of the old oak tree, | 
*Neath which he breathed his minstrelsy. 

Though at times she heard the hideous growl 

Of the famished wolf in his nightly prowl, 

And felt for a moment the boding fear 

That shrinks from a hidden danger near ! 

She couldn't resist the boy-god’s power, 

But stole her forth to the greenwood bower. 

So she listened and loved, and might have died i 
Ere her love was known! but one eventide, | 
With flashing eyes and death-like tace, 
She wildly sprang from her hiding place, 
And corse-like fell by Paudeen’s side. 

A gaunt woif followed, and soon was dyed 

Poor Paudeen’s arm in the reeking tide 

Of his own hot blood. The monster’s teeth 

Had nearly met. “Aha! you thief, 

You've got me now, but hold tight there, 

By all the blessed saints I sweur, 

It isn’t a straw I'd give for your life! 

Take that to begin.” Here his hunting knife 

He buried deep in the fierce brute’s heart. 

He yelled in rage us he felt the smart, 

Again and aguin the keen edge dirk 

Was stoutly plied at its deadly work. 

His mad eyes glared, the fearful pangs 

Of ebbing life unclosed his fangs, 

And on the blood empurpled heath 

Tue prostrate savage shook in death. 

Eager had Paudeen turned to offer aid, 

And there all fainting saw the beauteous maid, 
Like some rich triumph of the sculptor’s art, 

Her Parian brow beneath her huir’s dark shade, 
A very snow flake, while her pulseless heart, 
Forgetful of its duty, blanched her lips— 

The rose bud’s rivals—of their ripening bloom 
And hush’d her breath. Oh, wild bee never sips 
Such incense from the violet’s perfume ! 

And Puudeen gazed upon her peerlees fuce, 
While wild emotions throbb’d through every vein, 
As met his eye each new discovered grace, 

Till ecstasy of pleasure grew to pain. 

And that fierce tumult in the heart and brain, 
That lava tide of love which rules the soul, 

And like the bounding avalanche’s roll 

Bears all before it, fill'd his throbbing breast 
With its new life. But as he gently prest 

Her small soft hand und raised her drooping head, 
An agonizing pang of withering dread, 

Chill’d his poor beart as in that bitter tone, 
Which marks the speaker one of sorrow’s own, 
With streaming eyes he cried, “she'll wake to see, 
Oh, God! a thing to shudder at in me.” 

There is an anguish which no words can tell, 

It must be felt, when ’tis the solemn knell 

Of hope rings sadly on the stifling air, 

Leaving its victim, worse than death, despair! 
Such grief was Paudeen’s! such his fearful state, 
Hope died for him, and life was desolate ! 

He shivered ‘neath the shock and bent his head, 
The first, last tears his manhood ever shed, 
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Fell on the brow of her whose rescued life, 
Had fill’d his soul with its all torturing strife. 
Again the rich blood glowed upon her cheek, 
Yet still she clung to Paudeen, faint and weak, 
And thus some moments sped ere she could speak ; “I cannot love, I have no heart, 
But when she did there fell upon his ear Nor hand to give to thee, 
The music of a voice as sweetly clear And sure it is no knightly part, 
As the bland nightingale’s ; while in her eyes, That thou shoulds’t bend thy knee, 
Blue as the azure of the glorious skies, And speak in accents warm and bold, 
Sparkled combined love, gratitude and joy, Of constancy and truth, 
Which, but the morbid feelings of the boy, And seek to back with countless gold, 
Had wrapped his mind, had fill’d his very soul, Thy perjured vows ; of sooth 
With bliss beyond the power of doubt’s control. We never met. How can it be 
That thou shouldst care tor one, 
To whom it seems in mockery 
Thy homage now is done ? 
I'll hear no more, I will not wed 
Where faithless I might prove ; 
I'd rather lay me with the dead 
Than share thy offered love.”’ 


We meet again ;"’ thus saying the small sprite, 
Plunged in the thicket and was lost to sight. 
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A chafige came over Paudeen from that hour, 
When first he felt the magic of love’s power, 

His mind was haunted by his graceless form. 
Morning, noon, night, ’m:d thunder peels and storm, 
He sought the shade of the thick woods around, * * * * * * * * . 
Where legends told the Leperhawn was found. 
His face was haggard, his neglected hair 

Hung matted on his back, a fearful glare 
Flash’d from his sunken eyes, but still Paudeen 
Was even loved more deeply by Alieen. 

He little thought such was his happy case, 
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“Take back thy gifts, to mark the curse 
That blasts me, even make me worse ; 
If such thy power, than what was born 
A thing for all mankind to scorn. 

Of every other hope bereft, 

At least I have one comfort left, 


And when he gazed upon her beauteous face, P 
Asudden pang would strike his wounded heart, The wretched Hunchback did not dare 
To offer up his true love’s prayer. 
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And like a maniac wild away he’d start, , .s 
And search aguin the thicket and the dell, The very thought near drives me wild ! oe 
To find the fairy by whose priceless spell, How would that wretch have been reviled!” =. 
His graceless form should be exchanged for one “Thou art changed again.” ‘ What am I now?” iz 
Of perfect beauty. As the setting sun “ What God first made thee! on thy brow bss 
Was fast declining on a Summer's day, I see the glorious lines of thought, eh 
When worn with toil beneath an oak he lay, The vivid mind which gold ne’er bought. ae 
He heard the geatle tapping which foretold What darest repine for ? doth yon sky ® 
The presence of the little god of gold Boast jewel brighter than thine eye ? PS 
And beauty, when trembling with eager speed, Thy back is wurp’d, but thy true heart, 3 2 


Is honor—manhood’s counterpart. 
There’s not a drop of thy free blood, 
Thou wouldst not shed for other’s good, 
Thinkst thou that outward show can move, 
Alone the passion of pure Jove ? 

I tell thee, mortal, one kind tone, 

One memory of a good deed done, 

The utterance of a single word, 

So faintly whispered scarce ’twas heard, 
The trunsient life of viewless breath, 
Will rivet chains which last till death. 


He reached the place and there beheld indeed, 

The very elf! who hammering away 

Upon a tiny brogue, a roundelay 

Of merry verses musically troli’d, 

Marking the time upon the shoe he soled. 

With triumph seated on his flushing brow, 

Paudeen exclaimed. “Hurra! [have him now.’ 

“ You’re right, you have,” replied the captured sprite, 
“ And faith you needn’t grip me quite so tight 

I know you well.” “ You do?” “ Of course, my man, 
You're mad with love.” “ Imp, give me, as you can, 
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Beauty and wealth.” “ For what, for what, Paudeen ?” Thou hast within thee mightier spell 


“T fain would win the heart of sweet Alieen.” To gain thine ends than ever fell \ i 
“T’ll not deny you—but didst never hear, From fairy lips. Hence! from this hour P 4 
Our fairy gifts are things which good men fear. Fear not but trust in virtue’s power.” { Ei 
Reflect once more.” ‘ You keep me on the rack. Ps ° * * Pt é ‘ 3 5 
Strike this vile b!emish from my hideous back, : es 
Cive me a form of mujesty and might, The elf was gone--and mingled hopes and fears, i 

Would grace of chivalry the proudest knight, And feeble smiles contrasting with the tears u 
And boundless wealth, that I may truly feel Which spoke his sorrow fell from Paudeen’s eyes, Ks 
I’m worthy lowly at her feet to kueel.’’ [behola, As with slow steps he sought his true heart's prize. a 
“'Tis done, thou’rt changed and here thou may’st What need of more ? why should I longer dwell De 
The world’s great master—see ! that yellow gold Upon his suit ? the magic of love’s spell 
Is thine—'twill buy thee—nay, man, never start— Bound heart to heart—the secret of her breast, 5S 


Found timid birth and lull’d his doubts to rest. 
Alieen was his—years, years, flew fast away, 
And never either grieved from that glad day. 
Paudeen revealed not how his sicken heart 4 
Had made him try the LepeRuawn’s deep art. \ 3 
Contentment blest him and he truly felt, E: 
As pouring out his humble thanks he knelt 
*Neath the blue sky, his “ bosom’s lord at rest,’’ 
And humbly owned “ Whatever is—is best.” 


All but the pure love of a woman’s heart. 
That makes its idol of the meanest slave, 
Clothes it with graces nature never gave, 
Adores through life and dies upon its grave. 
Go tothy mistress—shou!d she wed tkee now, 
When knightly plume is waving on thy brow, 
.. Remember well my words—pause and beware, 
Her soul is fickle as her body’s fair. 
Should she reject thee, here to-morrow night 
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NEW-YEAR’S DAY. 


—— 


BY MISS CATHARINE M. 


SEDGWICK, 


In the year 183—, when speculation—that black art 
evasion of the laws God has instituted between 
labor and property, laws for the protection of 
human virtue—was at its fever height in the city of 
New York, Mr. Lyell, a gentleman whose years 
and position seemed to have moored him in one 
of those bays past which the stream might rush 
without dragging him with the torrent, returned to 
his home much excited. He was too much occu- 
pied with his own thoughts to observe that two 
young persons, whom his entrance disconcerted, 
were at that moment threading together one of 
those tangled paths that but for his ill-timed ap- 
pearance might have led them into the bright 
world of their hopes. Ellen Lyell threw back 
the curls that had fallen over her burning cheek 
and resumed her worsted-work, heeding neither 
colors nor thread, and Haskett Mercer snatched the 
evening paper and seemed devouring its contents. 

“TI am glad to find you here, Mercer,” said 
Mr. Lyell, “it is not often I leave poor Ellen 
alone. Any thing new in the paper? Have you 
looked at the stocks? Still rising are they not?” 

Mercer turned mechanically to the stock-table 
and read it aloud. 

“Yes, up—up—up,” resumed Mr. Mercer. 
What is the world coming to? every body is get- 
ting rich. William and Gordon have made a mat- 
ter of forty thousand dollars since last week, Ellen.” 

“Forty thousand since last week!” repeated 
Ellen, without turning her eyes from her work. 

“Yes, forty thousand. Is thatsuch every day 
news that you answer me like a faint echo. For- 
ty thousand is worth your lifting your bright eyes 
from your work, Miss Ellen. If your brothers’ 
luck holds, they will soon be the richest men of 
their name.” 

“ Will they be the happiest? ” 

“To be sure—that is, they will be so much the 
happier as they are the richer. Mercer, why 
don’t you go out into this shower of gold? What 
is the use of always having your plate bottom side 
upward ?” 

“Tam afraid, sir, that we are deluded by a 
false light and that which now seems gold will 
prove to be mist, and melt away.” 

“ Nonsense, Mercer, nonsense! Don’t [ tell you 
my boys have realized forty thousand dollars?” 

“They have capital, Mr. Mercer. I have none 
—at least none but my regular business education 
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and my industry. These afford no basis for specu- 
lation. Indeed that has no basis. The indolent, 
ignorant and unscrupulous are the most daring in 
these times and, for the most part, the most suc- 
cessful.” 

“Tt was so in the beginning, I admit,” said Mr. 
Lyell, “but now everybody sees the times are 
peculiar and all are putting into the lottery. Town 
and country are alive! Prudent old merchants 
that have gone on in a jog-trot way the last thirty 
years are studying charts of new lots and maps of 
Western lands; lawyers are getting up monied 
institutions; literary men are in Wall street, and 
widows are speculating in the stocks. Common 
rules wont do now, Mercer. Every thing goes by a 
succession of accidents. I am sure nobody can 
explain why property, real property, should be 
worth fifty per cent more than it was two or three 
years ago?” 

“ Perhaps, sir, if you were to say why it should 
sell for fifty per cent more, next year may solve 
the riddle. The present prices cannot be sustain- 
ed. Land isat this moment selling upon a hypothe- 
sis of our having in a few years some millions of 
population on this island.” 

“ Well, if it be a delusion, why not take advan- 
tage of it, Mercer? My sons offered me a share 
in a purchase they are to make to-morrow. I 
promised them to consider of it. 1 have done so 
during my cool walk home this evening and come 
to the conclusion to follow the good old rule and let 
well enough alone. At my age the care of new 
riches would be burdensome. I have been just as 
I am all my life, which, in this up and down city, 
few can say. Iam not far from the end and I had 
rather finish as I began. I have enough for Ellen 
and me, and my sons are getting rich on their 
own account. But you, Mercer—you are a young 
man; without a money capital, you will have a 
long struggle of it. You will grow gray before you 
will dare ask a woman to marry you, if, instead of 
taking advantage of this strange state of thing, you 
plod on?” 

“But what am I to do, Mr. Lyell?” replied 
Mercer, whose pulses were quickened by some of 
Mr. Lyell’s suggestions. “I have no money for 
the venture, and if I could obtain credit I would 
not without property to sustain it. There is quite 
too much of this dishonorable mode of business 
carried on among us.” 
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Ellen for the first time put in her word to say: 
“Tt seems to me this universal passion for riches is 
vulgar. Surely there is something better and 
nobler in this world to struggle for.” 

“ Whew, Miss Ellen! ‘ Love in a cottage, isit? 
‘ That is bon pour la campagne,’ as the French say ; 
‘very well out in the bush,’ as your old Dutch 
granddame would have had it, but in town (and 
Mr. Lyell winked at Mercer) love can’t live in a 
cottage. It must have at least a neat two story 
house, with money enough to go to market in the 
morning and pay the servants on Saturday night. 

“Now, Mercer, I am a prudent man and have 
no fears. I will endorse your note. You shall go 
into this speculation with the boys, and, as matters 
are going, you may sell out at the end of a month 
with a very decent little fortune. Your share of the 
purchase will be about twenty thousand dollars. 

“Enter not into temptation, Mr. Mercer,” said 
Ellen, with an arch smile. But Mercer had already 
entered in. His castle was already built in the 
shape of the neat two story house, and the convic- 
tion that Mr. Lyell had discerned his hopes and 
had presented the only mode of attaining them 
took possession of him. After a short silence 
and a stolen glance at Ellen, which conjured up 
intoxicating images in his brain, he snatched his 
hat, saying, “ I willsee your sons this evening, Mr. 
Lyell, and if they are disposed to let me into this 
partnership [ will accept your very kind offer.” 

“ Not so very kind; no, if there were the slight- 
est risk I would not make it—for twenty thousand 
dollars is nearly two thirds of all I am worth in 
world.” 

“ And if there be risk, I would sooner cut off 
my right hand than take it, be assured of that, 
Mr. Lyell.” 

And never was there a more conscientious assu- 
rance, but unfortunately Mercer was beginning 
to feel the general intoxication. He found the 
young Lyells eager to admit him an equal partner 
in their speculation. They particularly liked him. 
They suspected their sister was not indifferent to 
him. They knew he was not toher. They were 
elated with their recent success, and fancied Mer- 
cer had only to embark with them to launch on 
the flood that led to certain fortune. But, alas! 
the ebb-tide had even then, unperceived, begun. 

The purchase was made, all the late gains of 
the brothers invested and the father’s name pledged 
for Haskett Mercer. 

Shortly after Mercer was employed by a com- 
pany in New York to go to Illinois to examine 
some recent purchases of “fancy lots” made 
there. Before leaving the city he went to Mr. 
Lyell’s to take leave of Ellen. It was four o’clock 
—the steamer left the wharf at five. He had but 
fifteen minutes to spare. He had no purpose what 
to say, but he was in that excited state of mind 
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when fifteen minutes gives the color to one’s life. 
Nature is in some minds more rapid than the 
magnetic telegraph. 

“Miss Ellen is not at home,” said the servant 
who answered to Mercer’s ring. “She and the 
old gentleman have gone down to Mr. Gordon’s.”’ 

Poor Mercer turned away thinking how inter- 
minable the four weeks of his absence would seem, 
but vainly casting the fashion of the uncertain fu- 
ture, he little thought that was the last time his 
foot would be upon Mr. Lyell’s door step. 

As he hastened up the street he met an old 
mercantile friend of Mr. Lyells, one of those men 
infallibly weather-wise in the trading world. 

“T hope,” he said, “ the Lyells have not made 
the purchase they were talking of ?” 

“They have.” 

“Tam sorry for it. It will be a bad concern. I 
am glad, at any rate, that my old friend’s neck is 
out of the scrape. It may prove a good lesson to 
the young men.” 

Mercer had no time to hear further. He went 
on his way, and carried with him a load of remorse 
and anxiety. 

His journey was long and painful. Wherever he 
went the demon of speculation had been before 
him and ruin was following in his train. His 
business was perplexing and detained him through 
the sickly season. He took the fever of the coan- 
try, bad enough under any circumstances, bat 
alarmingly aggravated by his complicated anxie- 
ties. Happily his ravings of Ellen Lyell, of an 
angry father, and of bankruptcy fell on the ears 
of strangers. His discrete physician withheld the 
letters that came for him, till, though still stagger- 
ing with debility, he was on the eve of beginning 
his homeward journey. There were several from 
the brothers Lyell, one from their father, and one 
from Ellen. This last was first read and ran as 
follows. “My dear friend, my father told me 
yesterday that he had written to you. I fear his 
letter is filled with reproaches. You will not be 
surprised that disappointment and loss should irri- 
tate his toosusceptible temper. Your agency in 
this unhappy affair will, I know, grieve you, but you 
should be consoled by remembering that you em- 
barked in it at my father’s urgent request, and 
with expressed reluctance. 

“ For myself I have nothing to regret, our condi- 
tion is yet farabove want. The wise people tell us 
that fortune and ease are not the best ministers to 
the human character, and I already find that en- 
forced occupation, if it does not end the evils it 
opposes, at least furnishes a panoply divine against 
ennui and repining. 

“My brothers have waked from their dream of 
illimitable fortunes and have entered upon a career 
of patient industry. This early check is like to 
prove a great blessing to them. Already they 
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have time and tranquillity for domestic enjoy- early to arrange her household for the day and make 


ment. We have heard of your illness. Do not let 
your friends continue in ignorance of your precise 
condition.” 

This letter was four weeks old. If the tears 
were unmanly that fell upon it they must be divid- 
ed between the weakness of Mercer’s body and 
the weakness of his heart. Its generous tone for- 
tified him for the shock that was to follow. 

The father’s letter began :# Your scoundrelly con- 
duct, Mercer, in sneaking out of town and hiding 
yourself in the Western woods, while I was left to 
bear the brunt of this ruinous business is not to be 
forgotten. Never presume to come into my pres- 
ence again, nor, on any pretence, to speak tomy 
daughter. Past friendships are forgotten—past inju- 
ries, which have involved me in remediless ruin, 
can never be.” 

The brothers’ letters were filled with details of 
mercantile disasters. They informed Mercer that 
in default of his payment of his portion of the pur- 
chase money, their father, at a great sacrifice of 
his property, had met his engagements, and that, 
after satisfying the debt, nothing remained to him 
but his house and a few thousand dollars. They 
absolved Mercer from blame and wrote with the 
courageous hope of youth. 

But Mercer could not absolve himself. He had 
weakly yielded to the first temptation to join the 
rash and wicked throng who ‘ make haste to be 
rich.’ He had departed from the principles which 
he had adopted as the rule of his life—the principle 
that fortune is the legitimate result of labor and 
the representative of the economical virtues, and 
that it stands low in the scale of human felici- 
ties. 

Expiation of his faults was all that now remain- 
ed to him, and he determined to waste no time in 
weak inaction and vain repining. “I have lost,” 
he said, as his thoughts reverted to Ellen, with an 
anguish that cut through his heart, “ the greatest 
blessing ever within the grasp of man. I will not 
too lose true honor.” 

It was a brilliant New-Year’s morning in the 
year 184—. Many may still rememberit. Ellen 
Lyell was still Ellen Lyell, but how changed 
since that memorable evening five years before, 
when love and its bright train filled the imagina- 
tion of the young woman of nineteen! Sudden 
and sharp disappointment had followed, and to 
that a softened, thoughtful regret, which gave 
rather a pensive aspect to a life filled with rigorous 
duty. She occupied with her father a very small 
house in Madison street, where by the rent of their 
nice house in Chamber street, the income of the 
wreck of her father’s property and her own earnings 
she contrived to continue to him the ease and com- 
fort of his more prosperous days. She had risen 
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her preparations for this pleasant gift season. She 
and her little German housemaid, her maid of all 
work, had before the day dawned put the last pol- 
ishing touch of studious neatness, that adornment 
of a modest condition, to her two small commu- 
nicating parlors. 

* Now, Miss Elien,” said Gretchen, “ every thing 
is ready and right.” 

“ Not quite, Gretchen ; this window curtain has 
been pulled out of its place. There, now the 
folds are even; do you hold it while I tie it.” 

This was done, and both mistress and maid 
turning their eyes towards the sky at the same 
moment saw the moon still shining through the 
immeasurable depths of a clear winter sky. 

‘* There!” exclaimed Gretchen, “is the wan- 
ing moon seen over the right shoulder of us 
both on a New-Year’s morning: the best token of 
all the year, and sent not sought—for no eye but 
your’s, Miss Ellen, would have seen the curtain was 
not straight, and but for your seeing that we 
should not have seen the moon.” 

“ Well, dear Gretchen, what particular happi- 
ness of the happy New- Year does this lucky sight 
betoken ?” 

“ Ak, that the day must show, Miss Ellen. If 
you have a betrothed he will bring you the gifts 
you desire, or if you have not one, the day will 
show him to you. Something will chance concern- 
ing what maidens think most of. I see you don’t 
believe a word of it, Miss Ellen, but it is so in my 
country. Among my people there are signs and 
omens for every day in the year, and unseen spirits 
for every dark hour, but here you only see and 
hear with the eye and ear of flesh; not even the 
blessed Christchild, that comes to prince and peas- 
ant in my country, comes to this dreary land.” 

“ Dreary and disenchanted it seems to you, 
Gretchen, but our matter of fact livessave us from 
idle expectations. Now, for instance, if you 
and I, believing in this sign of your’s, were looking 
out for our betrothed or his gifts to-day, it would 
be all moonshine.” 

“ Oh, as to me, Miss Ellen, I am away from my 
people, and I have left my luck behind me ; but you, 
what does Mr. Lawrence come every day for? 
and why is it that one bunch of flowers has never 
time to fade before another comes in the place of 
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it?” 

“Nonsense, Gretchen, we are wasting time; 
bring me down the covered basket from my 
bureau.” 

“ Miss Ellen,” thought Gretchen, as she proceed- 
ed to obey her, “thinks I don’t know, but I can 
tell her there are some things that speak the same 
in all languages. I can tell what that look in the 
eye and that melt in the voice means as well as 
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another. Well, Mr. Lawrence is a nice man ; good, 
every body says, young and rich,and that is what 
few ladies despise, and Miss Ellen knows the worth 
of it by the want of it. It’s only by working and 
sparing from year’s end to year’s end, that she gets 
wine for her father’s table and cigars for him to 
smoke. It’s strange how some people do all the 
work in this world and others all the play. The 
old man is often fretting and Miss Ellen never is. 
The workers are the happiest may be after all?” 

We did not get at Gretchen’s thoughts by any 
necromancy. She was one of those liberal people 
who inflict the reveries of their solitary moments 
upon the first doomed ears they encountered, be- 
ginning their social chats with “ I was thinking.” 

The basket was brought and Ellen arranged the 
gifts she had prepared for her brother’s children on 
her beautiful lauristina whose top, as it stood in 
the corner of the room, bru hed the ceiling. 
Net purses, gay colored bags, embroidered suspen- 
ders for a favorite little nephew, and dainty little 
bright slippers peeped from among the rich clusters 
of white flowers. 

Skill and love were inwroughtin all these pretty 
gifts. Every stitch in them had been set by Aunt 
Ellen’s kind hand: every flower upcn them was an 
emblem of her unwearied love. Money could not 
buy gifts so rich. 

“ There is something for you,my good Gretchen,” 
said Ellen. Gretchen’s eyes sparkled as she took 
from her mistress’ hand a small, pretty plaid silk 
shawl. A shower of thanks was pouring from her 
lips when Ellen said, “do not you see there is 
something within the shawl.” Gretchen unpinned 
and opened it. It was a picture, a colored view of a 
small town on the Rhine, done with great exact- 
ness of coloring and drawing, by a young artist 
friend of Ellen Lyell, at her request. Gretchen’s 
words wer: shecked for a moment, but tears, far 
more eloquent than words, gushed from her eyes 
as she turned them from the picture to Ellen? 

“Oh, dear Miss Ellen,” she said, “ who but you 
would have ever thought of this? and now don’t you 
believe the blessed moon this morning, was a true 
token. Ah, Branbach! my dear old home! Ah, 
Miss Ellen, look here, look here just under that part 
of the castle. There is where we lived ; there all the 
Wepels lived back and back in the ages, when the 
old castle that stands there now, on the very top 
of the rocks on that high hill—Oh, many’s the time 
Brant and Hildergund and I have climbed to it— 
What was I saying? Yes, when the castle that’s 
as old as St. Mark, had its jolly knights, the 
Wepels lived in the cottage below it, and when it 
was a prison of state it was one of my forefathers 
that kept the keys of the discarded room of tor- 
ture, and when it was turned into a hospital it 
was my grandmother’s mother that tended the sick. 
There is the old chateau, too, and there the chapel, 
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and there the old stone bench, and those par- 
ings ; and there the very pile of dirt always be- 
fore old Weisen’s door ; and there, where you can 
almost touch the boats as they pass ip and down, 
the terrace garden to the old chateau, and there 
you turn and go up to the vineyard planted among 
the rocks, and so steep that they go on ladders to 
the vines. Oh, my beautiful land !—my home !— 
dear old Branback!” Poor Gretchen had forgot- 
ten herself—the picture of her home had worked 
a spell upon her imagination, and her last excla- 
mations were in German. 

“ What is all this lingo about?” exclaimed Mr. 
Lyell, entering the room and effectually breaking 
the spell. “ The little dirty village of Branback,” 
he added, turning his eye on the picture. “I re- 
member it well, and the greasy dinner I got there. 
I see no sign of breakfast, Ellen. Do you think I 
can eat your New- Year's gifts?” 

* Not eat them, but wear them, sir,” replied 
Ellen, placing at his feet a pair of new slippers. 
“ We have set the breakfast table in the next room ; 
it is quite ready. Bring up the coffee and cakes, 
Gretchen.” 

“ It will be cold there ; it’s always cold there in 
the morning. What did you put it there for?” 

“The children begged to have their presents 
hung on a tree, and I could not move my lauris- 
tina!” 

“ And they must have it theirown way. It used 
to be ‘first come first served, but nOw the very 
last come is first and best served ; the brat of a 
baby before its grandfather.” 

Ellen made no reply, but opened the door into 
the next room where the fire having been kindled 
long before day-light, the air was genially warm, 
the coals glowed in the full grate, the coffee sent 
up its aromatic perfume—incense fit for the gods— 
and the lightest buckwheats were smoking on 
the table. There was a suasage too, (Mr. Lyell’s 
sine qua non,) and fresh honey and Scotch mar- 
malade, his favorite dainties, got by Ellen with 
some trouble by way of a New-Year’s treat to her 
father. His frosty humor melted ; the slippers he 
said “were a nice fit, the room was warm, and, 
on the whole, he did not care if the children for 
once had it their own way, and it was thought- 
ful of you, Ellen, to get this delicious honey for me.” 

Ellen was not hardened to the caprices of her 
father’s temper. She was fort.fied by the resolution 
not to resist but endure. She had long ago made 
up her mind that it was an infirmity not to be 
cured, but that patience was armor of proof against 
it. Patient continuance in well-doing is a sove- 
reign remedy against most of the evils of life and 
a certain salvation from its worst remorse. 

“ Where is the morning paper, Gretchen, asked 
Mr Lyell. Can’t you remember to put it on the 
table? You know I always want it.” 
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There is no morning paper on New- Year’s, Mr. 
Lyell.” 

«“ Ah,true! Give me last evening’s paper then.” 

“ The old gentleman must have his morning and 
his evening paper,” said Gretchen to a visitor in the 
kitchen, “though Miss Ellen would not even buy 
herself one new gown this New-Year’s ; well, she 
looked pretty enough in her old ones. It seems as 
if her beautiful soul came out more and more every 
day into her face.” 

Mr. Lyell’s eyes ran over the paper carelessly. 
Suddenly his attention was arrested, as Ellen ob- 
served, by something keenly interesting. He knit 
his brows, bit his lips, threw down the paper, 
lighted his cigar, smoked a few whiffs, then threw 
it away, walked up and down the room biting 
his nails according to his habit when excessively 
vexed, and was leaving the room when at the door 
he met Gretchen, all smiles, bringing in a very 
beautiful lady’s writing-desk of ivory inlaid in 
ebony. 

“ Where did that come from?” he asked. 

“Tt is for Miss Ellen, sir, and the servant that 
brings all Mr. Lawrence’s flowers and things, 
brought it.” 

“ John, from the Astor house ; was there no mes- 
sage ?” 

« None, sir.” 

“Tt is from Lawrence, of course, Ellen; splen- 
did, is it not? Do you hear, Ellen? Do you see?” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Ellen, looking cold and im- 
passive. 

“T would not advise him to waste his gifts here. 
Strange—strange,” he muttered “ that the only man 
you ever cared for should have been that rascal!” 

“T do not deserve that, nor does Mercer,” she 
thought. “I wish Lawrence would send no more 
of his gifts here ; they ruffle my father, and are em- 
barassing to me ; my father was just getting into 
the spirit of the day. Butit was something in the 
paper that turned the current. Stocks have fallen, 
I suppose ; but what is that tous?” She was fa- 
miliar with the stock-table for she read it every 
evening to her father. She looked it over. Stocks 
were rising, and she came to the natural conclu- 
sion that her father was vexed that he no longer 
had any interest in the prosperous turn the affairs 
of the city had taken. 

That an ol] age which should have been serene 
and grateful should be chafed by sordid cares—that 
all her pains to-soften it with the luxuries that ha- 
bit had made necessary should be unfelt, filled 
Ellen’s bosom for a moment with sadness and a 
sense of injustice. It was but for a moment; she 
wiped away the gathering tears and turned to re- 
ceive with smiles and caresses the children who 
were bursting into the room with their clamorous 
happy New-Year’s to Aunt Ellen. The stream 
must deposit a portion of the golden sands its 
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channel is bearing onward. Ellen Lyell could not 
be unhappy while she was the source of happiness 
or cheerfulness. There are those who would have 
reckoned it a hard fate to minister to a thank- 
less, fretful, exacting old man; to have been cut off 
in the prime of youth froméhe dearest expecta- 
tions ; to receive, as Ellen did at first,employment 
as favor and patronage; to see her gay young 
friends and fashionable acquaintance falling away 
from her ; to be obliged to contract the circle of her 
wants, and to cut off the accustomed gratifications 
of her past position and the pleasures natural to 
her time of life. In all this there were elements 
enough of discontent to a common character. 

But my friend Ellen’s was not a common char- 
acter. She began with the great truth that it mat- 
ters not so much how we are, as what we are— 
that it is not our circumstances, but what we make 
of them, that is our great concern ; not the agree- 
able sensations of to-day that are of most import 
to us, but the retrospect of to-morrow. If her 
father was more than usually unreasonable, she 
redoubled ker patience. She smiled at the super- 
ciliousness of late friends (friends after common 
parlance) become patrons, and she received grate- 
fully employment from those whose respect was en- 
hanced by the manifestation of virtues which the 
change of her condition brought into action. If 
her gay young friends fell away from her she felt 
no asperity towards them ; they had their pleasures, 
she her duties ; there were few points of real sym- 
pathy between them, and in her secret heart she 
might well have thought she was rather the gainer 
than loser by the change in their relations. 

One evil there was in her condition which was 
a serious unhappiness to her. The Mr. Lawrence 
to whom we have adverted, was her persevering 
His sister was her favorite friend. He had 
He was a young man of 
good principles and good feelings. The world said 
“a splendid match for Ellen Lyell.” “ You know 
the most fervent wish of my heart,’ Margaret 
Lawrence had once said to her, and she said no 
more. 

“ You must do as you choose ; all young people 
do so now-a-days,” said her father, “but I would 
lay any wager you are the only woman in the Uni- 
ted States who would not snap at Arthur Law- 
rence.” 

“ Do as you think best, my dear sister,” said her 
brother Gordon, “but I must say there are few 
worthier men than Arthur Lawrence.” 

“You would marry Arthur Lawrence, Ellen,” 
said her brother William, “if you could forget 
and those should forget who are forgotten !” 

“ You misunderstand me, William,” she replied, 
provoked to express the feelings her delicacy had 
restrained, “ 1 would not marry Arthur Lawrence 
were he the only man in the world. I do not 
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love him, that should bereason enough. I cannot “ Don’t you know, Aunt Ellen, who sent you the | 
love a man whose character in no sense accords $ desk;” pursued the little girl. } 
with mine Arthur Lawrence is, you know it, “No, Nelly, [cannot even guess.” 
William, a common man—nothing more nor less ; 4 Oh, she does know, she does know,” insisted | 
of virtuous habits, no doubt ; amiable and well dis- ° the child, mischievously, “she knows it’s you—be- 
posed ; but would you, would my father, would Gor- $ cause you know you send her every thing ; lots of ! 
don, would any of my friends esteem him a suitable 3 flowers, and lots of books. I should love you if 
match for me were he stripped of his fortune? $ you gave meso many things; don’t you love him, » 
I may seem to you proud or vain, or both; but I 3 Aunt Ellen?” ) 
should require in my husband some correspondence To Ellen’s infinite relief the door opened and 
of endowment, of cultivation, of capability, of taste { her father appeared at it, not lowering ashe had { 
to my own, and I hold thatonly to be a pure mar- 3 left her in the morning, but bright and smiling as? 
riage where this exists. “I have not forgotten,” ; a clear October sky at mid-day. 
she added, blushing to her temples, “that such a me Ellen, my dear,” he said, “I am going out to 
marriage was once within the circle of my hope ; ; ask a friend to come home and dine with me ; 
nor do I forget that it no longer is. I cherish no } don’t ask any other company. You have a good 
vain wishes nor vain regrets. I see no danger of dinner, I hope. Oh, Mr. Lawrence, I did not ob- 
uselessness or dreariness in single life ; no danger } serve you; good day, sir.” He stood for a moment 
of wanting objects for my affections while yours ; as if wavering, then beckoned a him and 
, ili iplyi ? ispered—* if want to know what company 
and Gordon's families are multiplying every ; whisperec if you o pany 
year.” you are to have, look over the arrivals in last even- 
“ Forgive me, dear sister,” said her brother, “ we ing’s paper.” } 
have erred in measuring you by common women.” But last evening’s paper was not to be found, and 
“That is not quite all your mistake, William; Ellen could get no solution of her father’s sudden 
women are not allowed to use their powers of in- § good humor and extraordinary abstraction ; for | 
dependence. The vulgar world has made mar- 2 most extraordinary it was that he should have re- . 
riage a necessity to them, and they dare not follow $ mained for one minute unconscious of Mr. Law- 
the true impulses of their hearts—the honest de- rence’s presence. ) 
mands of their nature ; and thus it comes that “ There is no use,” said Lawrence that very 
marriag , God’s own most blessed institution, is so ; evening to his sister, “in thinking any longer of 
often perverted to what it is.” Ellen Lyell ; she is as cold as an icicle to me.” 
But we have left too long the conclusion of our “You are right, my dear brother,” replied his } 
*-* . . . i 
short story. The day went on; Ellen’s visitors } sister, “ Ellen knows her own mind, and is not a 
were not numerous, but they were old and well tried } woman to be won by perseverance te 
friends, with a sprinkling of young ones, who were “ No, that is proved—well, it will be all the same 
attracted out of the fashionable beat by Ellen Ly- $ a hundred years hence ” i a 
ell’s charms and graces, which, if they had lost This veritable conclusion of Mr. Arthur Law- | 
the effect of novelty at twenty-four, in our world §$ rence’s Jove-tale proved that he was not matched 
of Spring blossoms, had gained by their maturity, { with Ellen Lyell in heaven, where, as we honestly } 
expression and force. believe, all true matches are made. 
Arthur Lawrence came with the first and lin- All the Lyells—sons, wives and children remain- 
gered to the last. ed, as was their custom on New-Year’s day, to 
“T have not seen your father to-day,” he said to § dine with their father. A pT gE a 
Ellen. between the rooms were thrown open. One table | 
‘ . ( 
* You can see him,” said little Nelly Lyell, “for $ was arranged for the little people and their nurses, ) 
I saw him take a big parcel of papers off the entry ° and the other for their elders. ; 
table, and go up stairs with it, and I went up to ; “ You ohner seen as Winee “a 
show him Aunt Ellen’s new desk ; I could not make ; you, my children,” said Gordon Lyell. “ Mind and | 
him look up from his papers; but he did not look $ keep quiet, or my father will stand a chance of | 
cross, and he did not scold me, though I spoke $ having rather too much of what your Aunt Ellen | 
twice to him.” calls the ‘ music of your voices ;’ but why does he_, 
“ Have you seen Aunt Ellen’s new desk, Mr. } notcome? I never knew him delay a dinner before. 
Lawrence ?” Who upon earth can this newly arrived friend of 
“ No, Nelly, I did not know your aunt had a ? his be? Some old crone of an India merchant 
new one.” whom he knew forty years ago——oh, it’s that 
Ellen looked at him with surprise ; but as Law- ¢ old Harvey, who was a school-mate of hisandwho | 
rence was one of these people who never ambush $ has been consul this hundred years at » what 
their actions, she was convinced he was innocent § do you call the place? I heard yesterday he had 
of the gift. come home.” 
Nt Nt” Nt Nal Nt ll Neal Nt Nt ~~ MS 
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“ Whoever it may be,” said Ellen, “we should be ; awkward chasm was filled by Mr. Lyell. “ Mer- 
grateful to him, for his arrival seems to have made ¢ cer deserves our welcome, boys,” he said ; “he is a 
it really a happy New-Year to my father.” good man and true. He has worked hard for five ; 
| “He must be a special dear friend to reconcile 3 years, and lived out of humanity’s reach,in China. ( 
my father to making another place at our small » I know what it is to live there, and here is some of 
) table. You know his notion of heaven, Ellen?— ° the fruit of his industry—here are the documents.” 
that there’s plenty of elbow-room there!” Mr. Lyell threw on the table a parcel of papers. 
“Hush, Gordon—they are coming; ring the ¢ “He has paid his debt to me, with interest and 
bell for dinner, Willie!” > compound interest—God bless him '” 
| «“ Now for a reverend white head,” said Gordon, “ A little too much of this, my dear Mr. Lyell,” ? 
“make your best bows and curtsies, children, to 5 said Mercer, deprecatingly. , 
grandpapa’s friend, and don’t speak above your “ Not a syllable too much; my children and ) 
breaths.” grandchildren shall know who, of all men living, 
} The door opened and old Mr. Lyell, his face , they should most love and honor.” 
smiling all over, ushered in—not an ‘ old cronc,’ “This is much more,” said Mercer, rather em- 
( ) 
’ his head covered with bright chestnut hair—his ¢ “than an act of simple honesty deserves.” 
large dark eye brightened and moistened with “ Not a bit—not a bit. Simple honesty do you } 


call it? Well—yes, paying one’s debts is simple 
honesty ; but I can tell you itis the rarest of virtues 
now-a-days. You have not heard of repudiation | 
out in China, have you? our mew way of paying ‘ 
old debts. I hate these new fangled words and ? 
doings. But come, come to dinner, my children.” 

A few days after when Ellen imparted to her | 
loving maiden Gretchen, the secret of her engage- 
ment to Haskett Mercer, “ Ah, ha! Miss Ellen,” 
she said, “ I knew when that mysterions desk came  ( 
the true love would soon come after it. Remem- 
ber the waning-moon of New-Year’s morning, 
and don’t laugh at my country signs again.” 


mingled emotions. Gordon and William Lyell 
sprang forward and grasped his hand. “ Is it you, 
Mercer?) My dear fellow, welcome—most wel- 
come!” 

Ellen’s first impulse was to run out of the room 
but her feet refused to move. She became fright- 
fully pale, and little Nelly, whose eye, on all occa- 
sions, first turned to her aunt exclaimed, “ what is 
the matter, Aunt Ellen?” 

The exclamation produced a reaction. She ral- 
lied and the eloquent blood rushing to her cheek 
expressed the welcome she could not utter; she 
gave Mercer her hand: neither spoke. The 
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THE RESCUE OF MOSES. 


(See the Engraving.) 
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We will not pay our readers the equivocal compli- ; at the wondrous combination of events crowded into 
ment of supposing that this engraving requires a > those passing minutes—the miraculous, voluntary 
line or even a word in the way of illustration. , blending of interests accounted to be at variance 
Who, in this land of Bibles, is not familiar with the ° with each other! Mark the emotions of the moth- 
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entire history of that true nobleman—not of man’s ; er of Moses—a conflict of feelings too big for hu- 

making but of God’s—for such, without controver- ; man utterance! See the peculiar expression lurk- 

sy, was the leader of Israel's hosts. We need only { ing in the eyes and around the lips of Pharaoh’s 

recommend you to take the beautiful picture into { daughter, as the strange, undefinable, God-inspi- 

your solitude, compare the facts connected with the 3 red sensibilities awake in her bosom, play around 

event as recorded in sacred history with the details ; her throbbing heart, and finally, with their resistless | 
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given by the artist, and sure we are that there will § impulses, prompt her to an act as little to be anti- 
come welling up into your soul sensibilities of a ~ cipated as it was honorable to her nature. See the 
more interesting, sublime and absorbing character | mingled curiosity and gratified benevolence of 
than could be awakened by almost any other nar- ? those who attend upon the royal lady and tell us 
rative having humanity alone for its subject. Sur- whether we have not given you, dear reader, in this 


Cer i ene 


vey the past! Remember the oppressions of the 2? engraving a subject for interesting and profitable 
enslaved Israelites, the seeming impossibility § contemplation. After all, for intense interest and 

of their deliverance because of the cruel edict 3 dramatic effect, nothing can compare with some of 
which seemed to forbid the hope that ever a man $ the incidents recorded in the inspired volume. 

should be raised up for their defence! Then look R. A. W. 
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HARVEY BIRCH'S WARNING TO YOUNG WHARTON. 


(See the Engraving.) 


Tose of our readers who are familiar with Coop- 
er’s novels will readily recognize the scene from 
the Spy depicted by our artist, for the vrdaisem- 
blance of the characters is admirably preserved. 
You cannot read the novelist’s description and 
then refer to the engraving, without feeling that 
you are a spectator—aye, that you are almost a 
participator in that remarkable interview between 
most remarkable characters. Thrown off his 
guard, by the intelligence which Harvey Birch is 
giving with such seeming carelessness, Captain 
Wharton bends forward from the recess of the 
window, forgetting caution under the impulses of 
eager manhood and the influence of that chival- 
rous spirit which Mr. Cooper has ascribed to him. 
There, too, stands Harvey Birch, apparently intent 
only upon selling and getting gain, which, in truth, 
was his darling passion, having, notwithstanding 
the dark shades that overhung his character, many 
nobler and redeeming traits; and there, too, are 
Mr. Whar n’s two daughters so exactly opposite 
in their sentiments and each influenced by certain 
goings out of the heart after a gallant officer—the 
one maiden doting upon a manly form clothed in 
the imposing uniform of the “ regulars ”—the other 
finding the man of her choice in the patriotic citi- 
zen soldier. And thus were they diverse in polit- 
ical predelictions, for who ever knew politics 
run counter to the first fresh love of a maiden’s 
heart? Ab! gentle, loving Frances, patriotically 
republican as was thy pure heart, yet hadst thou 
no help for it but to own a monarch over its aflee- 
tions—in its very citadel reigned Dunwoodie, 
supreme if not absolute. Strange rendezvous of 
conflicting feelings is a woman’s heart when love 


And there, too, is Miss Peyton—calm, quiet, 
thoughtful, judicious ; ever watching with tender 
vigilance her young charges, ever and anon 
blunting the points of their mutual raillery or sar- 
casm, and pouring the oil of her own self-govern- 
ment and good humor upon the troubled waters 
which else might, almost before they were aware, 
have been lashed into discord. And how admi- 
rably does Mr. Wharton’s countenance portray the 
difficulties of his position! How jealously he 
watches the expression of the stranger's face—how 
thoroughly committed by his very anxieties to be 
non-committal! But what shall we say of “ Mr. 
Harper ?”—who, with unperturbed countenance, 
sees, hears, notes every thing, yet seemeth carelessly 
intent—pardon the Irish-ism—upon his book. 
What can be said other than in those benign and 
expressive features—in that mild and placid yet 
penetrating eye—in that noble mein and dignified 
suavity of manner—in those truthful lineaments we 
see THE MAN WHOM A NATION DELIGHTS TO HONOR. 

Be peaceful, then, lovely and loving family ! 
Fear not, venerable sire, for thy noble-souled, but 
mistaken son. “ Harper” is but another name for 
honor, generosity and noble-mindedness. The 
“stranger who is within thy gates” will never 
betray or injure those who have shown him the 
rites of hospitality and made him welcome to their 
domestic hearth and plentiful board, for the sole 
reason that he was hungry and weary. As for 
that shrewd, cold, calculating, money-making ped- 
lar, doubtless he is cute enough to shift for himself 
and to take care of his neck quite as long as his 
life is worth the trouble ; and as for old Cesar, he 
will be proud enough when he learns who “ Mr. 


has once made it his pleasant home! WHeigh-ho! >} Harper” is, and will talk about it until he finds rest 
heigh-ho ! in the quietude of his last resting place. R.A. W. 
> 0 —— 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tux following articles are accepted, viz :—Retri- 
bution—Evening Hymn—Cousin Grace—Forgot- 
ten. Several articles are necessarily declined on 
account of their length, which otherwise would 
have been acceptable. It is our purpose not to 
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continue articles through successive numbers, and 
an article must possess extraordinary merit to 
induce us to continue it. Some other contribu- 
tions just received (January 8th, and we must now 
go to press) have not been decided on. 
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MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. 


BY MISS ANNIE MIDDLETON. 


Mrs. James Tavtor had been crying for the last 
hour, and like the lady in the play, seemed de- 
termined to “weep a while longer.” Yes, the 
very minute her lord and master with hat in hand 
had closed the street door did the tears begin to 
fall” Countless, innumerable, not to be reckoned, 
were the bright drops—and nobody knows how 
long they would have lasted, had not voices on the 


PAPAL PALL 


wrAe 


piazza and a summons at the bell, despatched « 


Maggie, the maid, to the door and Mrs. ‘Taylor's 
eambric handkerchief to her eyes. In five min- 
utes more those eyes were as clear and bright, the 
voice as gay, the laugh as musical, as if there were 


uncles and cousins at school; even in this little 
village of U , her new home, every one except 
this James Taylor—and she had refused twelve 
who adored, to marry a man who endured her. 
Poor little Mrs. Taylor, when she loved him (there 
was no doubt about that) so dearly too. 

Now, all the time that she was thus ingeniously 
tormenting herself, racked to the very soul with 
distrust and mortification, the object of her misery, 
this identical James Taylor, was racing to his of- 





» fice as if he had on seven-leagued boots, wishing 


aaa 


no such things as grief or care in the world ; or if ° 


so, little, merry Mrs. James Taylor cast them to 
the winds and defied them. 

And what had she, the newly married lady, the 
three months’ bride, been crying about? Why, 
really, it was too ridiculous to tell; and she had 
pouted and smiled, and smiled and pouted, for 
some time before she had actually made up her 
mind to weep ; but she had a distressing suspicion 
that her husband: (he was a very good husband, 
there was no denying that) did not love her. 
No! she was sure he did not—not a bit, and never 
did. He was very kind-hearted ; he had found 
out that she loved him, and so——he married 
her. If she had only discovered this before, what 
misery would she have spared herself. Silly Mrs. 
Taylor, if any body else had said this, how elo- 
quently, how indignantly, would she have answer- 
ed to the contrary—asserted it, proved it, bringing 
glances, tones, and daily, hourly evidences of af- 
fection to sustain her argument. If anybody else 
had said it, she would have laughed them to 
scorn; but now that her own good-for-nothing 
head had contrived and her silly little heart harbored 
the suspicion, there could be no doubt about it, 
and she was the most miserable woman breathing. 
She was not jealous—he did not love anybody 
else, but he did not love her. How could he, 
when he never told her so, not even when he of- 
fered himself; he only asked her to marry him, 
and she, poor deceived woman, took the love for 
granted. What would she give for an affection 
that never found vent in words. He was kind— 
so he was to his cat or dog—he endured her. 
Endured ! when she had been so petted and loved 
at home, doted on by five wild brothers and the 
dearest of fathers and mothers, petted by aunts, 
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the client in heaven who was to detain him that 
evening from his jewel at home, his precious little 
wife. Love her! Why, he adored her. The 
very earth, sky and air had changed since this 
prettiest, dearest, most bewitching of women had 
blessed his home. Love her! Why there was 
not a moment of the day that she was absent 
from his thoughts ; far away from the dull, dark 
office they were warming in a green shady home, 
where a bright, gay, delicate woman was {itting 
hither and thither with a thousand and one little 
important cares and occupations in it. She would 
imagine a dozen times in a morning how she 
would meet him when he returned—telling him 
with such a serious face how miraculously busy 
and industrious she had been, and what wonders 
were performed in consequence, and then laughing 
in spite of herself and looking so ridiculously shy 
when he opened his eyes in assumed astonishment 
at the relation. Why, putting his love for her 
out of the question, she was certainly better fitted 
than any woman in the world for him, James 
Taylor. For he was melancholy and reserved ; 
she as merry as May, with a perfect lunacy in 
the way of talking. He was indolent, and liked 
to be amused and entertained, and how could he 
be more so than with this creature, as changeful 
and capricious as an April sky—yet who in all 
her moods and variations never forgot to be charm- 
ing. Not love her? Why the very kitten on 
the hearth knew better. What if he had never 
told her so; it was entirely a piece of superero- 
gation; it would have been like saying that skies 
were blue and flowers were fair. And yet silly 
Mrs. Taylor, for the lack of something better to 
do, had actually persuaded and wept herself into 
this idea. 

With her visitors her lachrymose mood vanish- 
ed ; and after their departure she sat absolutely 
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{ contriving ways and means to annoy this good-for- 
nothing husband of her’s, till he was forced to dis- 
play some kind of emotion—rage, if he would not 
love. Nerved by the blissful thought, she closed 
doors and windows, for he would not be home till 
past one, and laid her head on her pillow, with a 
rich flush on her cheek, and the brightest of smiles 
around her lovely mouth. 

Little did Mr. James Taylor think, as he be- 
stowed a fond admiring glance on the sweet face, 
what havoc and destruction the wily lady had 
been plotting against his peace. There is no- 
thing like a trifle to overturn one’s philosophy—so 
argued Mrs: Taylor—one can summon quantities 
of resolution for great events, but little, every-day 
annoyances who can endure with stoicism? She 
was determined to enrage her husband ; perhaps 
he would absolutely scold her. What a triumph! 
Mr. Taylor the evening before had requested his 
precious wife to have breakfast precisely at seven, 
for the same business which took him out then, 
would occupy him the next morning; he must 
positively be at his office at half-past seven o'clock. 

But Mrs. Taylor gave no directions of the kind, 
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ee 


rived, and no sign or token of the meal. Mr. 


vants, so went out in the garden in search of his 
ing, innocent and unconscious as possible. 


tones, “ breakfast is not ready, and I am ina great 
hurry to go. You forgot to speak of it last night, 
didn’t you?” 

“ You cannot certainly expect me to remember 
everything, James,” returned his wife, with a most 
indignantly remonstrating expression. “I did not 
say a word about it.” 

Mr. James Taylor did not make the smallest 
reply to this amiable remark from his little bride, 
hut turned and went in the house. A full quarter 
of an hour elapsed before Mr. Taylor was sum- 
moned to table, and she loitered ten minutes 
longer by way of teasing him to the uttermost, then 
made her appearance, thinking it quite possible 
that she might find her spouse with a whip in his 
hand, or at all events despatching his meal alone. 
But he sat quietly reading the paper, as if there 
were no such things as impatient clients or procras- 
tinated engagements in the world. Fanny bit her 
lips with vexation, and proceeded to pour out his 
coffee. If he had only been sulky it would have 
been something gained, and she tormented him 
with questions in hopes of discovering this ; but he 
answered her as pleasantly as usual, and at length 
petitioning to be excused, he bid her good morn- 
ing in the blandest of tones 

Mrs. Taylor felt quite happy when he departed, 
who can doubt it? 
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consequently seven, quarter-past, half-past had ar- ° 
Taylor did not pretend to interfere with the ser- ¢ 
wife. She was among the roses, looking as bloom- ° 


“Fanny,” said Mr. Taylor, in the mildest of 


She had been making herself 
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exceedingly disagreeable, and all to no purpose. 
“ Faint heart never won,” thought she, at length ; 
* [ll try it again 

“ Fanny, did you send John for my coat yester- 


» day?” asked Mr. Taylor, one Sunday morning. 


“What coat?” replied she, by way of gaining 
time. 

“The new one, at the tailor’s. 
told you” — 

“Ido wish, James, you would not be forever 
telling me,” she interrupted, “ but give your orders 
yourself ; they torment me to death.” 

“ Well, it is not a matter of the least conse- 


You know I 


quence,” replied the patient husband ; “ if you will 


let me walk to church with you in this old one, I 
don’t care.” 

Mr. Taylor was extravagantly fond of plants, 
and had a magnificent cactus in full bloom ; it 
was a rare species, and this was the first flowering. 
Fanny had been considering the plan for some 
time, and one day a suitable opportunity present- 
ing itself when they were on the piazza together, 
managed to lose her footing and fell, turning the 
vase over and completely crushing the flowers in 
her descent. 

“ Victory,” thought she, as she beheld his dis- 
treesed, anxious face. But no! it was not the 
cactus, but his good-for-nothing wife he was ten- 
derly picking up and feeling s» anxious about. 

“ He certainly must love n. a little after all,” 
thought she ; “but I don’t know, he is very kind, 
and would probably have been just as concerned if 
the accident had happened to any one else.” 

“ T’ll go home,” sobbed Mrs. James Taylor that 
evening. “I'll see how this horrid man can live 
without me.” 

“ How long do you intend to remain?” asked 
her husband, very coolly, when informed of her de- 
termination. 

«Oh! six months,” she replied. “I am tired to 
death of staying here, and it will be so nice to see 
William and Frank and all of them. . My cousin 
Archie is there, too, and we will have famous rides 
and drives.” 

«“ T hope you will enjoy yourself,’ remarked her 
husband quietly. Fanny relinquished her teasing 
operations gradually before her departure—re- 
strained from everwhelming him with questions 
and remarks when he was in a serious mood, and 
playing sad when he was inclined to be merry. 


> She would no longer throw down his new hat (for 
( which he had a particular affection) a dozen times 


a day, and pretend that it was entirely accidental, 
and invite disagreeable company when he was 
least in the mood to bear it. It required all her 
resolution to leave her husband ; she felt wretched 
and unhappy at the very idea, and would walk 
around the house thinking of his loneliness, and 
wondering whether he would ever feel sad or re- 
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member her abominable behavior when she had 
gone. 

Her very heart was bursting the morning she 
left, and it was with the greatest difficulty that she 
could restrain her tears. Yet one never would 
have suspected it, for she was gay to an excess. 

“Tleave you with the comfortable conviction 
that you'll not miss me at all,” she said lightly, as 
her husband assisted her into the carriage. 

He smiled, said “ Good-bye,” and the horse 
started. Mr. James T'aylor would have been flat- 
tered if he had known that Fanny cried all the 

way home, and her pretty face was so swollen and 
disfigured that she did not even see Archie or half 
| of them till the following morning. 

“Til punish him by not writing,” thought she ; 
“ he never even.asked me if I would!” 

And write she did not for a fortnight, till at 
length growing desperate to hear from him, she 
penned an epistle abounding in questions and di- 
rections, orders and counter-orders, with a feeble 
hope at the end that it might find him flourishing. 
He replied immediately by a very kind letter, not 
lover-like, but in unison with the rest of his con- 
duct, affectionate, proper and amiable. Fanny 
waited a fortnight again, then sent for him to take 
her home. And now was Mr. James Taylor, if 
he had the least love for his amiable helpmate, to 
undergo a slight purgatory. 

She was absent when he arrived, (of course she 
( intended to be) riding with her cousin Archie, and 
walked her horse leisurely up the avenue talking 
gaily to her escort till her husband reached her 
side. Nothing could be more coolly well bred than 
their meeting. No rapture or emotion on either 
side. She “hoped he was well” “he was very ;” 
“had she enjoyed her visit!” “yes; more than 
tongue could tell.” 

“1 don’t believe he is well,” thought Fanny, as 
she glanced at him afterwards ; “ how pale and thin 
he has grown, and he looks more melancholy than 
ever. I wonder what is the matter with him,” 
{ murmured Fanny to herself. It was surprising how 
many plans Fanny had with her cousin Archie du- 
ring the three days that her husband remained. 
She had not been particularly civil to him before, 
for he was an old lover, and she did not care to 
be, but now there really was no end to the jests 
and excursions they got up together, she gayest of 
the gay, and he carrying out her wild fancies with 
all the zeal in the world. ‘ 

“T don’t think James looks either well or happy, 
Fanny,” said her mother one day. 
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“Don’t you?” returned Fanny, and she felt 
quite charmed at the idea, and racing after her hus- 
band who was at the foot of the garden walk, she 
proposed her mother’s remark without the slightest 
circumlocution. He looked for a moment at her 
animated face, then replied gravely that “ he was 
perfectly well.” Fanny was uncertain again, yet 
rather troubled. 

“You must go and take my walk with me, 
James, down by the river,’ she said, “ where we 
used to go before we were married ;” and putting 
her hand in his arm she continued, “ now you must 
go—I have you captive, surrender at discretion.” 

Never had Mrs. James Taylor been more charm- 
ing than on this identical afternoon. She behaved 
(there is no denying it) more like a wild bewitch- 
ing child than a decorous married lady ; but still 
she was very sweet. Her husband yielded himself 
unresistingly to the magic influence of her smiles. 

“Take care! Don’t go there, Fanny,” he ex- 
claimed as she stooped over the bank of the river. 

“ Ah, but I must have them.” 

She returned, and bending an inch farther lost 
her balance and fell in. She heard a deep, agoni- 
zed groan, had a sense of suflocation, and lost all 
consciousness. When she revived, she was on the 
banks of the river, her husband bending over her, 
clasping her hands, pressing her wildly to his heart 
and with every tender and endearing turn entreat- 
ing her to look up and speak to him again ; but 
she could not. She felt deathly faint and relapsed 
into a sort of half stupor, and heard his agonized 
cries, his vain appeals for help, with nought but 
the winds and leaves to hear his wild, desperate 
misery, and with that deathly sickness yet upon 
her, Fanny had a delicious sensation at her heart. 
He loved her, there was no doubt about it now, lov- 
ed her madly, devotedly, and even if she had died 
’ in that cold river, she would not have exchanged 
for life that moment’s bliss. 
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“But my dear Fanny, how could you think I 
did not love you?” exclaimed Mr. James Taylor, 
no longer cold, dull and silent, but as enthusiastic 
and candid as his wife could desire. 

“ How could I think otherwise?” replied Fanny, 
smiling faintly, for she was yet very weak. “ You 
never told me that you did.” 

“Told you?” exclaimed Mr. Taylor, and the 
tone was sufficient. “ It shall entirely be the bur- 
den of my song for the rest of my life,” he conti- 
nued, “ and you must be content to hear it for your 
abominable suspicions.” 

“ T certainly shall be, James Taylor,” replied his 
wife. 





“ Actions speak louder than words,” says an old adage, and yet protestations are often required to 


interpret them. 
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THE MOURNING BRIDE. 


POETRY BY FRANCIS C. WOODWORTH. MUSIC BY PEDRO A. ANDREU. 
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THE MOURNING BRIDE. 


an-guish fell. 


2. 
I saw her kneeling at a grave, 
And heard her breathe a prayer ; 


Methought that sorrow’s ocean wave 
Was hushed to stillness there. 




















3. 


I saw her buried by the side 
Of him she loved so well ; 
There sleep the lover and the bride, 
Low in the greenwood dell. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


PastoraL Lire aNnD MANUFACTURES OF THE ANCIENTS. 
New York : Harper and Brothers. 


This work displays a wider range of information than most 
men attainto, I'he full title page will give some idea of the 
compiler’s labor and the multiplicity of topics embraced in 
the volume :—* The history of silk, cotton, linen, wool and 
other fibrous substances ; including observations on spinning 
dyeing and weaving. Also an account of the pastoral life of 
the ancients, their social state and attainments in the domes- 
tic arts. With appendices on Pliny’s Natural History ; on the 
origin and manufacture of linen and cotton paper ; on felting. 
netting, &c. Deduced from copious and authentic sources.” 
On all these subjects there is ample and curious information. 
The work is a library in itself. Most assuredly the perusal 
will prove both interesting and instructive, and will abun- 
dantly satisfy the most sceptical that we are not the first peo- 
ple who have deserved to be called an inventive and utilita- 
rian generation. By the way, our fair readers will find in this 
book much that intimately concerns them, and haply, too, sun- 
dry hints which their ready tact may reduce to profitable prac- 
tice. The volume is elegantly got up and is embellished by 
numerous and beautiful engravings on steel. 

Another handsome octavo volume published by Harper and 
Brothers, is Bis@RaPHicaL and CriricaL MisceLLanNigs» 
by William H. Prescott, uniform with the same publishers’ 
beautiful edition of Mr. Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico” 
and “ History of Ferdinand and Isabella.” The work is em- 
bellished with a portrait of the author, engraved by W. 
Greatbach from the original picture by Ames. The “ Mis- 
cellanies,” with one exception, were originally published in 
the North American Review, and are remarkable for their 
critical acumen, their genial spirit, their felicity of expression, 
and the ease and unforced brilliancy of their style. The vo- 
lume comprises an admirable biography of Charles Brockden 
Brown, written for Sparks’s American Biography in 1834, 
and papers on the asylum for the blind, Irving’s Conquest of 
Granada, Cervantes, Scott, Moliere, Chateaubriand’s English 
Literature, Bancroft’s United States, Italian narrative poetry, 
poetry and romance of the Italians, Scottish song, and Da 
Ponte’s Observations. We suppose that every one who pos- 
sesses Mr. Prescott’s other works will eagerly purchase these 
more recreative productions in which the peculiar beauties of 
the author are very apparent. 


Tue Poems or Atrrep B. Srreet. Complete edition. 
New York: Clark and Austin. 


From prose to poetry is sometimes a pleasant change, 
though much depends upon their respective qualities. Mr. 
Street can write poetry and has written some beautiful verse. 
Have you noticed his preface—how short and yet how com- 
plete, and how modest withal. That, and the unsurpassed 
typographical beauty of the work, predisposed us to read 
the volume through at our first leisure—a resolve which short 
and fugitive poems rarely awaken within our breast. It 
abounds with true poetry, and speaks the language of inspi- 
ration with all the intelligibility of chastened imagination. 
But what has most charmed us is the poet's fidelity to nature, 
whose true and loving son Mr. Street shows himself to he 
whenever he sings “in the field, the forest and at the brook- 
side,” Read, for instance * Sunset on Shawangunk Moun- 
tain,” which alone would make & poet's reputation. It is a 
true picture from nature, redolent of Summer-evening’s balmy 
air, and rivalling in poetic beauty and minuteness some of 
the most choice passages of Tho.npson’s Seasons. We place 
Mr. Street’s volumes on the poet's shelf in our library, and 
shall often recur to it when our spirit seeks a healthy, bra- 
cing, genial atmosphere. 

Poems—By Frances 8. Osgood. New York: Clark and 

Anstin. 

Anotser beautiful volume—beautiful in outward garb, but 
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yood is well known to our readers. Some of these brilliant 
gems have already appeared in our columns, and we cordially 
recommend it less as a fitting ornament for centre or side 
table, than as a volume of verituble poetry—a volume that 
will, by its sparkling, vivacious, gushing strains, delight you 
in solitude, cheer you in sorrow, awaken pleasant emotions 
and restore a healthy tone to the mind, when, oppressed with 
grief, you turn away with distaste from more ponderous tomes 
and graver themes. 

Tut Curistmas Hotypays in Rome—By the Rev, Wm- 

Ingraham Kip. New York: Appleton and Co. 

A book which has much more of freshness and novelty 
abont it than the title would seem to indicate. The author 
evidently visited Rome with the intention of observing for 
himself, and during his visit was not forgetful of the maxim 
that “the wise man’s eyes are in his head.” In a clear, nerv 
ous and truthful style he describes what he saw, and you 
follow his careful guidance with perfect confidence. In his 
remarks upon eeclesiustical matters he has pursued a course 
which, though perhaps not calculated to ensure present pop- 
ularity, is yet most honorable to his Christian character and 
profession. The book gives at oncea graphic account of the 
author's sight seeing in the “ Eternal City,” and an honest, 
impartial view of the Papal hierarchy. 

Montezuma, THe Last or Tre Aztecs; By Edward 

Maturin. New York: Paine and Burgess. 

We have unintentionally failed to do justice to these spir- 
ited and enterprising publishers of American books. They 
have furnished the public with some delightful reading, not 
forgetting that they foster native talent, and that, we believe, 
with no mere calculating spirit or niggard hand. “ Monte- 
zuma,” though scarcely what we anticipated from the subject, 
is nevertheless a book that will be read universally. It per- 
haps may not be suddenly popular, but it will win its way 
and prepare the public for the glad reception of other eman 
ations from Mr. Maturin’s pen. While it has some of the 
faults of early authorship, it has also the indelible impress of 
genius, bespeaks n cultivated mind and glows withthe fervor 
of a warm poetic imagination and generous heart. 

From the same publishers we have received Trippines 1N 
AvTHOR-LAND, by one who has already won the hearts of 
the readers of the Columbian--the gentle, smiling, inimitable 
Fanny Forrester. ‘lhe longest tale in this volume has appeared 
in our columns, but as we have added very considerably to our 
subscription list since “ Grace Linden” made the ccquaint- 
ance of our readers. we recommend to new subscrbers—old 
subscribers need no such stimulus—to purchase this volume. 
Every page of it sparkles with gladness and teems with pleas- 
ant thoughts and lovely pictures of domestic joys. Few wri- 
ters have shown so thorough an acquaintance with the better 
feelings of humanity, or so happily portrayed those sweet and 
tender emotions that throng the recesses of loving hearts and 
east their benign influences upon the path of truth and virtue. 
Tue Missionary Memoriat, published by Edward Wal- 
ker, of which we spoke in anticipation of its issue we have 
since read with care, and we would say that though profes- 
sedly published as an annual or season book, it is richly de- 
serving of a more permanent being. Wherever the mission- 
ary spirit is felt, or the cause of missions approved, this ‘‘ Me- 
morial” should be read and often rend. _[t contains, among 
many articles of a more general character, some admirable pa 
pers expressly on the subject of Christian missions which cannot 
fail greatly to promote the interests of missionary enterprize. 

Witey anv Pornam, of whose “ Liprary ” we have so 
often spoken in commendation, continue to issue most excel- 
lent books, an accumulation of which is on our table, but we 
must, for want of room defer any notice of them, and several 
other publications until next month, when all our publishing 
friends shull have their arrears disposed of. R. A. W. 
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still more exquisitely beautiful in its inward spirit. Mrs. Os- , 
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